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Long Life MAPLE fo serve Triple Purpose 









WITH SEATS, the Auditorium serves sales- 
men’s and other meetings. For extremely large 
audiences, folding chairs (stored beneath the 
stage) replace the opera chairs. 


WITHOUT SEATS, the Auditorium becomes an 
ideal hall for dancing, parties, or athletics. For 
a floor to serve these varied needs, the builders 
wisely chose MEMA Hard Maple, the flooring 
that shrugs off punishment. 


Banker's Life, largest financial institution in Iowa, builds 
a modern new “home,” puts efhiciency above first cost, 
yet still winds up with a building cost in remarkably low 
percentage to company assets. 

Sound planning re much in this achievement. The 
Auditorium, for example, is “three rooms in one.’ This 
single room serves salesmen’s meetings, employees parties, 
and athletic activities as well. 


What flooring would adequately serve all three— tor 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Tinsley, McBroom & Higgins, architects. 


meetings, dancing and athletics? Banker's Life knew 


Northern Hard Maple was the answer —— tight- grained 
Maple, that keeps its smoothness under heaviest trattic. 
There are lower cost floorings, the company knew; but 
none so inexpensive, when final cost is figured. 


So by thinking in terms of years, this Company easily 


stretched its building dollar. Other builders can do the 


same, with MFMA Hard Maple in strips or blocks, a 


flooring investment that endures. 


1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec.11/78. Write for photographic folder on 
Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 
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A beautiful exterior be speaks the modernity of the 
Banker's Life Home Office Building at Des Motnes 
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me SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
3 IN AUGUST 
28 Both the educational and the business executives 
of school systems know that the month of August 
29 is not a vacation period so far as they are con- 
31 cerned. Teachers and pupils may be enjoying the 
y mountains or the seashore but the administrative 
"7 heads of the schools must be on the job to see 
34 that every detail of the school system is ready for 
a the opening in September. 
For the superintendent there are final adjust- 
38 ments in the instructional program and in the 
39 various educational services; there are inevitable 
ak resignations from the staff, and last-month appoint- 
ments to be made; there are adjustments in the 
46 school districts and in the daily programs, par- 
47 ticularly of the secondary schools. The school busi- 
‘. ness manager and his associates are no less busy. 
Final purchases must be made, the last details of 
49 the plant-rehabilitation work must be completed 
and checked up, and numerous last-hour purchases 
50 must be made. To neglect any detail will mean a 
$3 break in the orderly school services, followed by 
additional expense and trouble. 
34 All of the foregoing means that the board of 
education, too, is busy during August and must be 
“= ready to back up the planning and the recommen- 
52 dations of the superintendent and of the business 
manager with prompt action. Surely August is a 
53 busy month in school administration. 
a THE EDITOR 
69 
82 
82 
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THE RIGHT 
OFFICE MACHINE 
TRAINING IN THE 





Recent nation-wide surveys have shown a 
definite need in business offices today for 
employees trained to operate adding, cal- 
culating, bookkeeping and other types of 
figuring machines—both for general office 


work and for specialized machine jobs. 


In order properly to prepare students for 
such jobs, it is highly essential that class- 
room training should parallel actual office 
requirements and conditions as nearly as 
possible... that the types of machines used 
inthe classroom should be the same as those 


used in the majority of business offices. 


Since Burroughs machines predominate in 


Burroughs 


--- HELPS 


STUDENTS GET BETTER 
JOBS IN THE MODERN 


BUSINESS OFFICE 





business, it is only logical that a majority 
of schools giving this type of vocational 
training should use Burroughs machines 
... that Burroughs, with years of experience 
in meeting the needs of business, is con- 
structively assisting many schools to plan 
and install practical business machine 


training Courses. 


This experience is available to you, with- 
out obligation, by writing to the Burroughs 
Educational Division. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6705 Second Boulevard . Detroit, Michigan 





THIS NEW MANUAL 
MAY HELP YOU 
This new manual is offered gratis 
eMmeliile-icMmelile Mul-liilel-1¢ $e) Ml olele] fe; 
of private and public schools, 
superintendents, principals, and 
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CURRICULUM 


Write today for your free copy. 


INSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


commercial department heads. “CONSTRUCTION 
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ANOTHER POOR “ORPHAN OF THE STORM” 





Tomorrows House in Order 


N. C. Kearney’ 


There comes a time when any group or 
profession must recognize its problems and 
make adjustments to them or, failing to 
take the initiative, have others do so with 
possibly disastrous’ effects. Generally 
speaking, the groups most competent to 
make adjustments are those most familiar 
with the situations that need adjustment. 
The tragedy of the specialist is that he 
becomes so familiar with the mechanisms 
and theories of a business that he comes to 
think of them as principles or verities 
rather than means of hypotheses. If edu- 
cators fail to encompass in their thinking 
the increasingly acute problems of financ- 
ing education, as well as financing the 
other necessary activities of government, 
they may find that other groups will seek 
to solve these problems without their aid 
and will do so without the sense of propor- 
tion, relative value, and insight into alter- 
nate possibilities that educators themselves 
have. 

A half-stunned boxer, if he outlasts 
the impact of a damaging blow, may con- 
tinue to fight for many rounds unconscious 
the while of the extent of his injuries. Edu- 
cation had difficulty surviving the first im- 
pact of the depression, but having 
continued since then without too much 
damage or danger may be unconscious of 
impending hazards. Let us pause long 
enough to put into words some educational 
problems that we may be treating with 
contempt for no other reason than famili- 
arity. The fact that a crisis has been sur- 
vived is no guarantee that a relapse may 
not occur. Tangible effects do not always 
follow immediately upon causes. 

The extent of recovery from the initial 
depression of 1929-1932 is a subject for 
political debate in which I have no desire 
to participate. It can be stated, however, 
that during the years since 1932 there has 
been some increase in the debt structure of 
governmental units. It may present a dis- 
torted picture to consider federal, state, or 
local debts by themselves or to classify as 
debts many expenditures which might be 
considered in the nature of investments. In 
this discussion, however, we are consider- 
ing debts purely from the standpoint of 
their nature as a lien against property and 
income values. If total debts are to con- 
tinue to increase even at a reduced rate of 
growth, we will ultimately come face to 
face with the new wide scale problem in 
public finance. 


Adjustments Must be Made 


Rumblings of this realization are already 
being heard. The odds are that some solu- 


1Director of Research, St. | ( 
Minn 


ty Schools, St. Paul 





The solution of America’s problem 
of financing education under the new 
economic conditions imposed by pre- 
paredness for war will involve a 
statesmanlike conception of the place 
of government in life. Will school 
boards and executives devote them- 
selves to a study of the whole in- 
volved series of problems? If they 
do not, what will be the fate of 
education? 


tion, makeshift or real, will be demanded, 
presented, and adopted before the debt 
saturation point is reached. This will be 
due to the fact that many forces not now 
unanimous in their diagnosis of the serious- 
ness of the situation will prove united in 
their desire to preserve the public credit 
and avoid all aspects of governmental 
bankruptcy. 

So far, I have attempted to show that the 
time is coming when there will be stringent 
and unmistakable adjustments in public 
taxation, borrowing, and spending. When 
this time comes, educators may discover 
that the factors that saved the schools in 
the years following 1929 will no longer be 
equally effective. A more desperate and 
more cynical public may demand evidence 
concerning some intangible and indefinite 
educational values that we will be unable 
to give. 

It is not sufficient to frame the solution 
to this problem in terms of the producing 
and consuming power of the American peo- 
ple. Those who would do this are begging 
the whole problem by assuming that we 
must pass through disaster before we 
achieve a workable balance between public 
revenues and public disbursements. They 
are also assuming that educators will be 
in the driver’s position when the financial 
problems of government are solved. The 
truth, of course, is that the general pub- 
lic, the debtor public, and the creditor pub- 
lic as well as other professional and 
governmental service agencies will all pre- 
sent their demands. The solution to our 
problem, then, will not be as simple as that 
of allowing educators to plan an economic 
utopia where the value of education will be 
made perpetually secure. 

In working out a solution, educators 
must inform themselves of the values and 
the costs of other necessary governmental 
services. This will include a knowledge of 
the cost of health services, police, fire, and 
property protection, relief and social wel- 
fare, and hundreds of other governmental 
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services. Educators will need to exhibit a 
statesmanlike conception of the complete 
problem of the place of government in 
modern American life. 


Utmost Efficiency Necessary 


Utilizing the sense of proportion that 
this will give them, they will need to in- 
terpret to the public the function of edu- 
cation as the bulwark of democracy and 
the essential element in our hopes for the 
welfare of our children. Great progress has 
been made in this respect already. Faith 
in education as an American tradition is 
seemingly more firmly established than 
ever before. We may need to examine some 
of the bases upon which this faith rests and 
make sure that those we stress are valid. 
We may need to relate the values of edu- 
cation to the values of other governmental 
services such as those mentioned above 
with which we do not wish to compete. 
After having made this examination and 
orientation, we must continue the utiliza- 
tion of the agencies of public information 
and education that we have recently 
learned to use. 


Economy and Efficiency 

Finally, we must exercise every care that 
we are operating our various educational 
ventures with all possible economy and ef- 
ficiency. We must make every effort to 
examine procedures to determine if there 
is evidence to justify their continuance 
without modification in the interests of 
economy. We must encourage the type of 
administrative research that will reveal 
where economies and efficiencies may be 
achieved without sacrifice of valuable ob- 
jectives. We must question those specious 
and intangible values that are accepted on 
subjective or invalid bases. We must be 
alert to utilize the resources of science and 
technology in instruction. We may find 
that the machine age has contributions to 
make in the classroom that are as yet gen- 
erally unsuspected. We may find that our 
methods, our administrative patterns, and 
our instructional equipment can all be al- 
tered in our efforts to pass on in the pres- 
ent the heritage of the past as we are able 
to orient it to the future. 

In growing philosophical over future 
problems in the administration of educa- 
tion, we should not be too pessimistic. It 
will be difficult to work out a final solution 
to the problems of public economy with 
which we are faced. If we cannot cope with 
these problems the fate of public education 
is indeed precarious, but there is reason to 
believe that they can and will be solved. 
The solution may involve all the expedients 
suggested here and others too. 
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The Educational Administrator 
and the Community Theodore L. Reller'’ 


It would be difficult to conceive of the 
relationship of the educational adminis- 
trator to the community without a clear 
concept of the community. For the pur- 
poses of this paper, a community is a 
geographical area, the children of which 
attend the school or schools directed by 
the superintendent or principal in question. 
This means that some communities have 
a very large geographical area while others 
have a very small one. It means also that 
some of them are composed largely of 
families of manual workers and others of 
professional workers. It means further that 
in regard to certain matters some are 
highly homogeneous, others highly hetero- 
geneous, and many ranged between these 
extremes. Communities in general contain 
wide variation in the development of their 
residents. Great variation is to be found in 
almost all communities in intelligence, edu- 
cation, health, philosophy, tolerance, prac- 
tice of democracy in the home. From the 
point of view of this paper, the most signifi- 
cant thing about the community is that it 
is the unit in which people are directly 
functioning in relation to others in many 
aspects of their lives. It is the place where, 
in general, the children are having experi- 
ences and are growing. It is the place where 
life goes on. It is life. 

Fundamentally, of course, the school is 
the creation of the society and the school 
is responsible to the society. The society 
is the communities drawn into a larger com- 
munity for certain purposes and conse- 
quently the school is responsible to the 
combined communities. Frequently much is 
made over the fact that legally the school 
is an agency of the state in the United 
States rather than of the smaller unit or 
community. This emphasis upon the state 
is in some ways regrettable. In the first 
place, if the state is something over and 
above the people who compose its com- 
munities, its democratic nature may be 
questioned. In the second place, the de- 
sire to place controls in the hands of the 
state and to assume that they will be 
carefully exercised by the state, but not 
by the communities which compose it, 
appears to be the wrong approach to many 
problems. Of course there is a great variety 
of communities, some of which are well 
able to carry on education with little con- 
trol exercised by the larger society and 
others much in need of control. It is true 
that some matters can be handled effec- 
tively onlv by the state because of their 
nature. However, many aspects of the 
educational service are not of this tyne. 
They must be met through the state and 
local community cooperatively working 


‘Assistant Professor of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


toward their solution. In the long run, 
surely the state cannot be relied upon if 
the majority of the communities compris- 
ing it cannot be. And if neither can be 
relied upon, the outstanding way in which 
to build a virile democracy is to begin in 
the communities which compose the state. 
Any other procedure is based upon con- 
cepts contrary to democracy — the process 
of extending to people as much control as 
they can intelligently exercise, the process 
of stimulating the development of men to 
their highest potentialities, the process of 
growing through analyzed experience. 

Now, of course, all of the people or the 
majority of the people of many communi- 
ties may wish to prod some of their fellow 
communities into a higher level of activity 
in the educational service. The state may 
be their instrument for this purpose. But 
the state won’t do this unless the people 
of the state (who are the residents of com- 
munities) wish it. And in general they will 
be able to encourage the state to stimulate 
other communities in light of their own 
experiences as communities. It would seem, 
therefore, that the superintendent or prin- 
cipal who is interested in the improvement 
or development of the educational service 
must be interested in the improvement of 
the community in which he works. There is 
no omniscient group who can tell the com- 
munities how best to meet their problems. 
The answers to these problems will be 
found through experimentation. This must 
be carried on in local areas. 


Responsibility for Leadership 


Considering the problem of why the 
educational administrator should feel a 


definite responsibility for eommunity 
leadership, the following concepts are 
offered. 


1. The state cannot rise far above the 
level of its communities any more than 
the society can rise above the individuals 
composing it. The state and the community 
must grow hand in hand. Therefore, far 
more attention should be given to com- 
munity life. 

2. The superintendent or principal of 
the school or schools is the only profes- 
sional leader of the total social group who 
is responsible for leadership in education. 
The school has been consciously created 
by society to effect its improvement. In 
the United States, the educational admin- 
istrator is responsible for the growth of 
all elements of the community without 
regard to race, religion, social or economic 
position. No other leader has such a broad 
delegation of powers or responsibilities. 

3. If the superintendent or principal re- 
gards his posit». as one involving the edu- 
cation of chiluren, then he must realize 
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Community leadership is an impor- 
tant function of the school superin- 
tendent which deserves the complete 
support of school boards. 





that the school cannot render the most 
effective service unaided even during the 
period of years the children are in school. 
Therefore, the cooperation of the home 
and community agencies must be secured 
if the education provided is to be most 
significant. Much of the work now done 
in the school is cancelled by the home and 
street life of the child when outside of 
school. The answer appears to be to im- 
prove the home and community while di- 
recting the growth of the child in the 
school. 

4. The school cannot, in the long run, 
make a greater contribution than the so- 
ciety makes it possible for it to do. With- 
out community development, how can the 
educational leader hope for adequate sup- 
port and interest in the education of chil- 
dren? Adequate state and federal funds 
will not be provided to more fully equalize 
educational opportunity until the people 
of the various communities work to pro- 
vide them. Therefore, the tastes and de- 
sires of the people of the community must 
be stimulated and directed if education 
is to advance. 

5. There should be recognition by the 
educational administrator that the educa- 
tional service falls short of attaining its 
aims. The period of years is too short and 
conditions in the school do not give much 
promise that it can do the job alone. The 
preschool and postschool years are of large 
significance. Therefore, the educational 
administrator must recognize that if the 
aims he is interested in seeing attained are 
to be more fully realized, the community 
must take more interest in the environ- 
ment during preschool and postschool years 
and must make more adequate provisions. 
This it will not do shortly without stimu- 
lating leaders. 

6. The superintendent or principal 
should exercise community leadership be- 
cause of what it will do to him and con- 
sequently what it will do to his school. 
It will stimulate his development and 
growth and thus make it possible for him 
to render improved leadership in his school. 
It should insure far more understanding 
of the children and their needs. It will 
tend to make him conscious of the relation- 
ship of the school and the community, and 
of the improvement essential and possible 
of attainment in each. 

7. A final reason for the educational 
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administrator taking responsibility for 
leadership in the community is that it is 
life. We say the school is life and we 
attempt to make it so with more or less 
success. In the community, however, life 
is going on with the controls of the school 
removed. It is thus the place where we 
see those people living who have experi- 
enced the educational opportunities af- 
forded. It is the area in which individuals 
are living more or less democratically -— 
more or less effectively and happily. The 
success of the school is here revealed. The 
conditions determining the aims of the 
school in the years ahead are found here. 
How can an individual serving as an 
educational leader fail to interest himself 
vitally in the products of his efforts and 
in those whose growth it will be his re- 
sponsibility to direct? This is surely true 
since “education is life’ and consequently 
the “products,” if good ones, are always 
in the process of growing. 


The Exercise of Leadership 


If this view of the community leadership 
responsibility of the educational adminis- 
trator is accepted, the question as to the 
manner of exercising it is in order. The 
following suggestions are offered for con- 
sideration. 

1. The educational administrator must 
scrupulously avoid dominating. He must 
study and carefully ascertain the wide gap 
existing in a democratic society between 
leadership and domination. 

2. The educational administrator must 
respect and have confidence in the views 
of the common man. He must recognize 
that he has enjoyed outstanding oppor- 
tunities for growth and that while the re- 
spective responsibilities of the expert and 
the layman have not been determined 
finally in our society, there is considerable 
agreement that the determination of policy 
must remain with the common man. The 
leader must recognize that education is a 
matter of experiencing growth and that it 
is a slow and on-going process. He must 
be interested in what is happening to 
those with whom he is working as well as 
in the attainment of the other defined aims. 

3. He must offer such leadership in his 
school as will cause the teachers and pupils 
to see the close relationship between the 
school and community and will stimulate 
them to work toward the attainment of 
the most effective relationship. 

4. He must stimulate the interest of the 
community in the school and encourage the 
individuals to cooperate in attaining its 
ends. Many superintendents and principals 
fear interference in the school in regard 
to matters where they desire no _ inter- 
ference or feel that it will reduce the 
efficiency of the school. The answer to this 
problem appears to be the development of 
an understanding on the part of the peo- 
ple as to the essential procedures involved 
in the success of an efficient educational 
enterprise. Closing the door on what might 
lead to their growth appears to be edu- 
cationally indefensible. 
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5. He should participate in those com- 
munity organizations in which he can make 
the largest contribution. Many organiza- 
tions have had little leadership and as a 
result have not defined or have very poorly 
defined their aims and procedures for at- 
taining them. A little participation by the 
educational administrator may contribute 
much to educational improvement. 

6. He should stimulate the organization 
of groups which are interested in the im- 
provement of the community and should 
participate in such groups. In the field 
of adult education provisions, we are on 
the brink of what promises to be extremely 
large developments. The fuller utilization 
by the people of the school plant and 
facilities must be stimulated. 

7. As the educational leader representing 
various political, social, and economic ele- 
ments of the community, the educational 
administrator is in a unique position to 
stimulate and assist in co-ordinating the 
activities of various community agencies. 
This he should do as a representative of 
the whole of society since no other leaders 
of the community have that opportunity. 
This he should do in order that the effec- 
tiveness of each agency including the 
school may move to higher levels. 
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Large Opportunities Ahead 


The superintendent of schools has had 
a large opportunity to serve in most com- 
munities. An ever larger opportunity looms 
ahead. The principal in recent years has 
seen the beginning of decentralization of 
educational responsibility especially in our 
large cities. The principal who had de- 
scended to the status of a clerk must dis- 
appear. The opportunity to furnish 
educational leadership for the whole com- 
munity at various educational levels is 
coming to these officers. If they accept the 
challenge, there are no workers in the 
whole field of education or social welfare 
who can contribute more largely. They will 
then see a more effective school and a more 
effective community. More of the process 
of democracy will be attained in regard 
to various aspects of life. The sincere edu- 
cational administrator must accept this 
large invitation to contribute more signifi- 
cantly to the individual and to the society. 
He must accept the position of community 
leadership, which will come to him in 
accord with his abilities and position, and 
lead in the process of attaining a strength- 
ened educational service and an improved 
community life. 


THE RURAL-SCHOOL PROBLEM 


The transportation of pupils at public 
expense is one of the essential features in 
the solution of the rural-school problem. 
That this is not, however, so understood in 
all sections of the country was demon- 
strated during the past few months. When 
rural-school legislation is sanctioned by 
the governor of Pennsylvania and vetoed 
by the governor of Illinois it is safe to say 
that a diversified opinion on the subject 
still exists. 

It will, therefore, not be amiss to sum- 
marize the advantages gained by the cen- 
tralization of rural schools and_ the 
transportation of pupils. This summary is 
drawn from various reports on the subject. 

1. The health of the children is better, 
the children being less exposed to stormy 
weather, and avoiding sitting in damp 
clothing. 

2. Attendance is from 50 to 150 per cent 
greater, more regular, and of longer con- 
tinuance, and there is neither tardiness nor 
truancy. 

3. Fewer teachers are required, so better 
teachers may be secured and better wages 
paid. 

4. Pupils work in graded schools, and 
both teachers and pupils are under sys- 
tematic and closer supervision. 

5. Pupils are in better schoolhouses, 
where there is better heating, lighting, and 
ventilating, and more appliances of all 
kinds. 

6. Better opportunity is afforded for 
special work in music, drawing, etc. 


1An editorial published originally in the Journat for 
July, 1901, p. 12. 


7. Cost in nearly all cases is reduced. Un- 
der this is included cost and maintenance 
of school buildings, apparatus, furniture, 
and tuition. 

8. School year is often much longer. 

9. Pupils are benefited by a widened 
circle of acquaintance and the culture rest- 
ing therefrom. 

10. The whole 
together. 

11. Public conveyances used for children 
in the daytime may be used to transport 
their parents to public gatherings in the 
evenings, to lecture courses, etc. 

12. Transportation makes possible the 
distribution of mail throughout the whole 
township daily. 

13. Finally, by transportation the farm, 
again as of old, becomes the ideal place 
in which to bring up children, enabling 
them to secure the advantages of centers 
of population and spend their evenings and 
holiday time in the country in contact with 
nature and plenty of work instead of idly 
loafing about town. 


community is drawn 


When the schools of a community must depend 
for the initiation of progressive school policies 
upon the average rural taxpayer and not upon 
a well-trained schoolman, there will be mighty 
little progress. Education is a function of the 
state, and the whole state is theoretically an 
educational unit. The county, next political sub- 
division in size, is the logical school unit. It is 
large enough to secure, with proper state aid, 
an efficient administrative and supervisory 
organization, and it is not large enough to be 
unwieldy. — Clarence G. Cooper. 
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Issues Involved in Enlarging School 


The size of the unit of school adminis- 
tration has become a serious problem in 
many states. It has been particularly ag- 
gravating when the administrative unit 
contained a single very small high school 
or a one-room, one-teacher elementary 
school. Although there may have been 
justification for these school districts when 
they were organized, social and economic 
conditions have changed to such an extent 
that they are now obsolete and in need of 
reorganization. 

Various social trends have indicated the 
need for more adequate administrative 
units but only two of these will be men- 
tioned here: (1) Due to the increased 
complexities of modern living there has 
grown up a demand for a broader edu- 
cational program requiring the addition of 
new subjects to the curriculum and the 
organization of new services. (2) Due to 
the increased mobility of the population 
there has been created a need for extending 
the educational opportunities enjoyed in 
the more favored communities to the less 
favored communities. The schools cannot 
adjust to these trends so long as small 
administrative units persist. In other 
words, the agitation for enlarged admin- 
istrative units is a manifestation of an 
effort to change in accord with social 
conditions. 

In the effort to enlarge the administra- 
tive unit educators have had to face a 
number of difficult questions. Answers to 
these questions are gradually being found. 
Some of the questions are as follows: 

1. What shall be a minimum educational 
program for all children? 

2. How large does a school need to be 
in order to furnish this program economi- 
cally? 

3. Should the boundaries of the new 
district coincide with the boundaries of 
already established civil units, such as 
town or county? 

4. Should the boundaries of the newly 
organized district be the boundaries of 
natural communities irrespective of civil 
boundaries? 

5. Which is of greater importance in 
planning an enlarged unit, school effi- 
ciency or community solidarity? If one 
must be sacrificed, which should it be? 

6. Should the district be financially de- 
pendent or independent of a civil unit? 

7. How far should pupils of different 
ages be asked to travel to a central school? 

8. Should the administrative unit be 
large enough to offer all of the subjects 
that we want children to have or should 
provision be made for some cooperation 
between units to provide some of these 
services? 


State Education Department, Albany, N. Y 


Administrative Units 


9. Because such a program will increase 
the cost in some areas beyond the ability 
to pay, what provisions can be made for 
better financing? 

10. What relationship should be worked 
out between such enlarged local units and 
the State? 


Studies in New York State 


During a period of eight years the Divi- 
sion of Research of the New York State 
Education Department has studied the 
possibility of enlarged administrative units 
in various sections of the state. The pur- 
pose has been not to bring about reorgani- 
zation immediately but rather to become 
acquainted with the problems which would 
need to be faced whenever reorganization 
on a large scale would be undertaken. The 
earliest study dealt with 550 school dis- 
tricts in 11 small areas scattered through- 
out the state. In each of these areas there 
were two or more small high schools in 
close proximity to each other. Each of four 
later studies embraced a larger contiguous 
area corresponding roughly to a county. 
These four studies include a total of 1,076 
school districts. The area represented by 
all five studies approximates one fifth of 
the area of the state. No one of the studies 
included all the problems, but because the 
areas studied were representative of a 
fairly wide range of conditions within the 
state it was thought that the studies taken 
together covered most of the important 
problems. 

In order to prepare a plan for reorganiz- 
ing the present small districts into enlarged 
administrative units it was found neces- 
sary to make a number of assumptions. 
Some of these assumptions can be re- 
moved when more research is available; 
some of them grow out of administrative 
and local questions which to some extent 
may be peculiar to New York State. It 
is believed, however, that most of them are 
of interest generally. The assumptions are 
listed below, together with very brief dis- 
cussions of some of them. 

1. The state is obliged to provide a 
minimum educational opportunity for all 
children. 

2. The smallest acceptable administra- 
tive unit should have approximately 200 
pupils of ages appropriate for grades 10 
to 12. A previous study had shown that 
an acceptable variety of offering was not 
found in high schools having enrollments 
of less than 200 to 250 pupils in grades 
9 to 12.° This standard for size agrees 
substantially with that proposed by Daw- 
son." 


2Soper, Wayne W., The Small High School. University 
of the State of New York. Bulletin 1071. July 1, 1935 
80 pp 

8Dawson, Howard A., Satisfactory Local School Units 
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Philip A. Cowen and 
Warren W. Coxe’ 


a 
3. The administrative unit should be 


large enough to support at least one high 
school of minimum size. 


Minimum Sizes of Schools 


4. About 200 to 250 pupils are needed 
to operate a junior-high-school attendance 
unit efficiently. 

5. If a junior-senior attendance unit is 
operated about 300 to 350 pupils are neces- 
sary, 

6. Elementary schools may be organized 
for as few as 45 to 60 pupils with from 
two to three teachers. This standard is in 
conflict with that proposed by Dawson‘ 
and by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation.” Because of the undesirability of 
transporting young children long distances 
we wished to set a standard for elementary 
schools as low as possible. With proper 
organization it seemed that the standard 
mentioned is feasible. It assumes, further- 
more, that it is easier to bring certain 
services to a small school than to transport 
pupils to a larger center. 

7. When there are two or more high 
schools within a single administrative unit 
and one or more are of substandard size, 
provision should be made for transporting 
some members of the teaching staff or 
some classes of pupils from school to 
school. Such an arrangement makes it pos- 
sible to maintain community life in certain 
localities and at the same time provide 
adequate educational facilities. Substand- 
ard high schools operated cooperatively may 
be more economical than the abandonment 
of present buildings and the construction 
of a new building with attendant increase 
in transportation. 

8. Each school administrative unit 
should have its own board of education 
and should function as a separate tax unit. 

9. Broadly stated, the educational pro- 
gram should include at least the subjects 
now universally found and required by 
statute and by state regulation; adequate 
health service; dental hygiene service; 
art; music; physical education and guid- 
ance. In addition to these there should be 
provided in the junior-senior high-school 
industrial arts, homemaking, agriculture, 
and commercial subjects. Every com- 
munity may well be encouraged to add to 
this program such services as may be 
needed bv the conditions in that com- 
munity. There are a number of needed 
services which are not economically pos- 
sible for administrative units of minimum 
Field “Study 7. Division of Studies and Field Studies, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
1934, p. 30 

‘Op. cit. p. 30 

SAlves, Henry F., and Morphet, Edgar L., Principles 
and Procedures in the Organization of Satisfactory Local 


School Units. U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin No. 11,. 
1938, p. 26 
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size such as have been described. These 
include a program for physically and for 
mentally handicapped pupils, supervision 
of instruction and curriculum development, 
guidance and pupil accounting, research 
and testing, technical and industrial sub- 
jects, rgcreational and adult education 
programs, cooperative purchasing and 
business management, postgraduate work 
in the 13th and 14th years. In general, 
these services can be provided only 
through the cooperative effort of a number 
of administrative units or through the 
creation of other educational administra- 
tive units organized on a still larger scale. 


The Staff and Costs 


10. In order to estimate the approxi- 
mate cost of the foundation program in a 
proposed administrative unit it is assumed 
that the staff needed for teaching, admin- 
istration, and special services can be cal- 
culated on the following basis: one member 
for each 22 secondary-school pupils, plus 
one member for each 25 junior-high-school 
pupils, plus one member for each 27 ele- 
mentary-school pupils. This calculation 
does not include positions necessary for 
administration above the level of a prin- 
cipal and supervisor, nor does it include 
a staff for operation and maintenance. 

11. Teachers’ salaries can be determined 
by the salaries now paid in the larger 
places of the proposed administrative 
unit. 

12. The expenditure for teachers’ and 
principals’ salaries will amount to 75 per 
cent of the cost of current expense exclud- 
ing transportation.” 

13. The average cost of transportation 
per pupil in district-owned buses in New 
York State was used to estimate the cost 
of furnishing transportation in these units. 

14. It is assumed that the balance on 
hand found at the time of making the 
study is the balance on hand which it is 
necessary to maintain. 

15. The amount of new building con- 
struction needed can be calculated by using 
a formula developed by the School Build- 
ings and Grounds Division of the State 
Education Department.’ 

16. The financing of new building con- 
struction is by means of 20-year serial 
bonds at current interest rates; more eco- 
nomical financing could be achieved 
through state constructed buildings on the 
pay-as-you-go basis, but the former con- 
forms more nearly to practice. 

These assumptions controlled to a large 
extent the kinds of data which were 
gathered. It is not necessary to outline here 
the kinds of data which should be gathered 
because a comprehensive guide has been 
furnished by the United States Office of 
Education.” 





*This is the percentage found in cities and villages of 
New York State where no extensive transportation system 
is provided. 

TWilson, William K., “Techniques for Planning Small 
High-School Buildings.” Scnoot Boarp Journat, 88:29- 
30, June; 89:22-23, August; 89:38, 63, December, 1934. 

8Op. cit. Chapter 5, pp. 35-44. 
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Some Local Conditions Described 


The solutions of such problems as the 
boundaries of the administrative unit, the 
number and boundaries of attendance 
units, the selection of school centers, and 
the need for new building construction 
could not be reached in a routine, me- 
chanical manner but had to be arrived at 
in the light of local conditions. In view of 
this fact brief descriptions will be given 
of a number of local conditions which gave 
rise to some of these problems together 
with the solutions which were suggested. 

1. The first area to be discussed is one 
in which there are two small villages only 
a mile apart. Due to available water power 
these villages early developed small in- 
dustries but these are now declining 
rapidly. Besides this industrial activity, 
they are trading centers for a considerable 
rural area. Each has a small high school. 
These schools are more than 10 miles from 
any other possible high-school center. It 
is obvious that two high schools should 
not be maintained. It is also obvious that 
they could not easily be taken into any 
other administrative unit. The proposal 
was made, therefore, that each of the 
places maintain an elementary school of 
six grades and that a new junior-senior 
high-school building be erected on a site 
between the two. There was enough local 
interest in such a solution that one man 
offered a site between the two places at no 
cost to the districts. Later the matter of 
centralization was voted upon favorably, 
but when the question of a bond issue 
came before the two communities it failed 
of carrying. 

2. The second area is in the foothills of 
the Adirondacks. The center of this area 
is a small village built up by a single in- 
dustry, a paper mill, at a time when pulp- 
wood was plentiful locally. Due to a change 
in industrial conditions the paper mill was 
closed and later scrapped. While the mill 
was flourishing a modern brick school 
building was constructed on a large, favor- 
able site and part of high-school work was 
offered. With the closing of the mill the 
population and consequently the school 
enrollment have rapidly decreased. It 
seemed obvious that this village should not 
be made the center of an administrative 
unit, nor even be a high-school center 
although it may exist as an elementary at- 
tendance unit for a number of years to 
come. (Even if all industrial and com- 
mercial activities in the village completely 
disappear, there will be enough elementary- 
school enrollment from the neighboring 
territory to continue the school in this 
location. ) 

3. This area offered a peculiarly diffi- 
cult problem to solve because of a scat- 
tered, sparse population. It is a very 
narrow area about 60 miles in length and 
is largely covered with second growth 
forest. It could not be increased in width 
because of scarcity of population. There 
is one main road running east and west 
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through the area, and nearly all of the 
population is found along this highway. 
At the west end of the area is a large and 
fairly prosperous village; the population 
at the other end is very sparse and will 
probably never increase due to the terrain 
which is mountainous. From the standpoint 
of density of population the high school 
for the whole area should be in the large 
village, but distance makes it impossible 
to transport pupils from the eastern end. 
It was proposed that the whole area be 
made one administrative unit with two 
junior-senior high schools, one located in 
the large village and the other located as 
centrally as possible in the eastern part of 
the district. By putting the whole area 
into one unit, it will be easier to make 
necessary adjustments which may be 
brought about by population changes. Also 
a more satisfactory tax unit can be ar- 
ranged and opportunities may more easily 
be found for extending special services. 

4. The problem in the area about to be 
described arose largely because the area 
was not homogeneous. In part of the area 
the population was increasing; industries 
were active and growing rapidly; the popu- 
lation was partly foreign; and transporta- 
tion and communication facilities were 
excellent because of its location both on 
main highways and on a trunk-line rail- 
road. The other part of the area had a de- 
creasing population, was in an agricultural 
section, and was off main highways. A 
village is in each part of the area. The 
village in the part of the area with de- 
creasing population has a very enviable 
educational tradition, a strong alumni asso- 
ciation, and an excellent school building 
whith serves as a cultural center for the 
community. These conditions make it out 
of the question to consider removing this 
high school even though it is below stand- 
ard size and will probably decrease in 
enrollment in the future. The two villages 
are five miles apart. A lake bounds the 
village to the north and marginal land is 
to the south of the other village; thus 
neither can become the center of inde- 
pendent administrative units. It was pro- 
posed that the two villages be placed in 
the same administrative unit, but both 
high schools be maintained at least tem- 
porarily. In order to offer a good edu- 
cational program economically, it was 
suggested that some members of the 
faculty, and possibly in some cases whole 
classes of pupils, be transported from one 
school to the other. This situation repre- 
sents a method by which adequate services 
can be provided to pupils in the case of 
a substandard high school which it is 
inadvisable to abandon. By placing both 
high schools in the same administrative 
unit, cooperation between the two places 
is more fully assured than if they are 
under separate boards of education. 

The problems, assumptions, and pro- 
cedures which have been sketched afford 
practical ways of studying possibilities of 
enlarged administrative units. As has been 
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indicated, the assumptions should be re- 
placed as rapidly as possible by facts de- 
termined through research. 


Providing Additional Services 

The work which has been done upon en- 
larged administrative units in New York 
has led to another problem which cannot 
adequately be discussed in this article. It 
became obvious that certain highly de- 
sirable educational services could not be 
provided efficiently in administrative units 
of the size proposed. For example, these 
units could not afford facilities for voca- 
tional education, for an adequate trans- 
portation system, for adequate supervision, 
for a staff in charge of testing, research and 
guidance, for adequate business manage- 
ment, for special classes for mentally and 
physically handicapped children or for 
postgraduate work. To make provision for 
these services, one or four procedures could 
be followed: 

1. The administrative unit could be en- 
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larged so that it would include sufficient 
pupils to justify the organization of these 
services. 

2. The organization, where possible, of 
metropolitan districts. (These districts 
would include the territory surrounding 
cities. This solution would not take care 
of areas in the state where cities are not 
found.) 

3. The state might assume direct re- 
sponsibility for these services through re- 
gional offices. 

4. The organization of intermediate 
units could be undertaken. Each _inter- 
mediate unit would include several admin- 
istrative units and be large enough to 
provide the services listed above. 

The second suggestion may be _ con- 
sidered as a special case under the first. 
So far as New York State is concerned, it 
seems likely that there is need for the 
organization of all four, depending upon 
local conditions. The beginnings of all four 
may be found at the present time. 


Teacher Selection Assumes 
Increased Importance c o. witiams 


Che selection of teachers has been as- 
suming an increasing amount of importance 
during the last few years. The problem of 
selection becomes more acute for boards 
of school directors and also for the higher 
institutions of learning in which teachers 
are educated. A number of factors have 
combined to create the present situation 
which causes the selection of candidates for 
teacher education and the ultimate em- 
ployment of teachers in public school posi- 
tions to loom so large in our American 
public schools. Among the factors are: 

1. A lessening demand for new teachers 
and a consequent increasing supply of 
available people 

2. The general economic situation which 
makes the relative security and steady pay 
of a teacher more attractive 

3. Tenure legislation which results in 
teachers remaining for longer periods in 
the same positions. 

This last factor, the tenure legislation, 
has occasioned serious consideration among 
the school directors of many states. Even 
though there is provision for a probation- 
ary period during which a newly employed 
teacher is classified as a temporary pro- 
fessional employee, the school directors are 
quite apprehensive lest they make an un- 
fortunate choice. School directors, with the 
professional advice of superintendents and 
supervising principals, are making more 
careful analyses of teachers’ qualifications. 
All officials and school directors are anxious 
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to avoid the development of a situation 
in which a mediocre teacher must be re- 
tained in the school system merely be- 
cause she is not quite poor enough to be 
dismissed as incompetent in accordance 
with the provisions of the tenure set. 

Teacher education institutions are also 
concerned with the problem. Teacher place- 
ment officials in the institutions are co- 
operating with the school directors in 
making available more complete informa- 
tion concerning the qualifications of candi- 
dates. These cooperative efforts would 
doubtless result in a wiser selection of 
teachers if the systematic efforts of both 
groups were better understood. With that 
thought in mind, we are presenting in the 
paragraphs that follow the essential steps 
in what might be termed a four-point pro- 
gram of teacher selection. This program is 
tvpical of the better teacher education 
programs to be found throughout the 
country. 


1. Admission to College 
Students who desire to prepare for 
teaching as a career are admitted on the 
basis of analytical and diagnostic tests 
that furnish evidence concerning the stu- 
dents’ prospects for success in professional 
study. Such analytical data are replacing 

the traditional college entrance data. 
School directors and school officials have 
observed with much interest the changing 
situation with regard to admission to col- 
lege. The rigid, formal college entrance 
requirements have been giving way to more 
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SAFETY OF THE REPUBLIC 


Our nation was founded to pre- 
serve and perpetuate human freedom 
with its rights and obligations in 
society, and its respect for personality 
and free enterprise under law. Can it 
continue with such guiding princi- 
ples, unless its citizens greatly 
intensify their efforts for adequate 
education these days not only for 
boys and girls but for adults? Edu- 
cation in the home, in the school, and 
in other agencies must cover the en- 
tire life in some way. There must be 
no neglected areas if the safety of the 
Republic for our time and for future 
generations is to be properly safe- 
guarded. 

—TIra T. Chapman, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
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analytical and diagnostic procedures. Col- 
lege admissions officers have been less con- 
cerned in recent years with what students 
have accomplished in high school and have 
been more interested in the promise of 
ultimate success exhibited by an applicant. 
This is particularly true in the higher in- 
stitutions that concentrate their efforts on 
teacher education. 

A brief summary of the characteristics 
which teacher education institutions desire 
in their students will serve to illustrate 
the shifting emphasis in college entrance 
procedures. Among the qualities used as a 
basis for selecting prospective teachers are 
the following. 

1. Vigorous health and absence of physi- 
cal defects 

2. Superior intellectual ability 

3. Social and personal qualities essential 
for success in teaching 

4. Specific aptitudes for dealing with 
children 

5. Record of participation in 
curricular activities 

6. Proficiency in English usage. 

The composite picture of an applicant 
obtained by close attention to these quali- 
ties is useful to admissions officers in de- 
termining who should be encouraged to 
prepare for teaching. There is no place in 
the schoolroom for neurotic, pessimistic, 
antisocial people for whom teaching is 
simply a job. There is no desire to insist 
that all teachers be of the genius type 
mentally, but it has been demonstrated 
that persons of low average intellectual 
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Getting the right teacher for each 
job begins away back in the teachers 
college —in the acceptance of stu- 
dents, in their guidance, in their 
recommendation to local _ school 
boards, and the close touch which the 
college maintains with its graduates 
until they are well placed and making 
good. 


ability have difficulty in making the many 
adjustments necessary for success in teach- 
ing. School officials are agreed generally 
that the most important step in the edu- 
cation of teachers is the selection of candi- 
dates for admission to the colleges. 


2. Student Guidance 


As a student pursues the teacher edu- 
cation curriculum that will lead to a de- 
gree and a teacher’s certificate, he is 
periodically in contact with a sympathetic 
adviser who assists him in continuing the 
analyses of his possibilities and limitations 
as a prospective professional worker. A 
student’s peculiar aptitudes are studied 
with a view of determining the particular 
area in teaching in which he gives the 
greatest promise of success. 

The typical guidance program for pro- 
spective teachers includes the assignment 
of a small number of students to a faculty 
member who will serve as an adviser 
through the students’ college career. The 
adviser seeks to become well acquainted 
with each student so that he can discuss 
the student’s problems confidentially and 
sympathetically. The adviser has at his 
disposal the results of a variety of tests 
and other analytical measures. A vocational 
interest test is used to determine whether 
the student has an inclination toward 
teaching. The various orientation courses 
assist the student in determining, with 
the help of his adviser, what field of spe- 
cialization shows greatest promise of suc- 
cess. The personal and social problems 
which are the cause of failure for many 
college students are met with a more ob- 
jective and analytical attitude. Or, if this 
latter statement is not true, the adviser has 
at once a good reason for attempting to 
guide the student away from the study of 
education as a career. 

The guidance function in teacher edu- 
cation institutions looms large as one of 
the important activities. The traditional 
notion that the teacher needs only to be 
a master of a given subject-matter field has 
been superseded definitely by the concept 
that the teacher is a person, an individual 
with a challenging personality, who is a 
leader and guide for children, not a mere 
dispenser of knowledge or a purveyor of 
subject matter. In our better teacher edu- 
cation institutions as much attention is 
given to the analysis of the student and his 
potentialities and limitations as is given 
to the content of the courses he studies. 
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3. Teacher Placement 

School officials are assisted in assembling 
information concerning the qualifications 
of teachers by the well-organized teacher- 
placement offices in the institutions. An 
increasing amount and variety of informa- 
tion are available to school officials if they 
will but request it. If school directors 
could avoid local pressures and personal 
drives for positions, there would be little 
excuse for making mistakes in the selection 
of teachers, in view of the pertinent in- 
formation available in placement offices. 

In the teachers’ colleges it is quite com- 
mon practice for the teacher-placement 
activities to be co-ordinated with the ad- 
missions and guidance functions so that a 
complete picture of the applicants for 
teaching positions can be made available 
to prospective employers. From the point 
of view of the teacher-placement office the 
chief difficulty is to get school officials, 
and particularly school directors, to seek 
the assistance of the placement office. It is 
true that in many situations the local 
school officials are literally swamped with 
applicants for a given position. Conse- 
quently, they feel it is not necessary to 
seek additional information from college 
officials. Many unfortunate choices would 
be avoided if school officials could be en- 
couraged to make use of the exhaustive 
information that is available in placement 
offices. The institutional-placement offices 
certainly know the candidates for teaching 
positions better than any other agency that 
is interested in their placement. The 
primary objective of the placement officials 
is to assist school superintendents and 
school directors in finding the best qualified 
teachers. Helping the graduates of their 
institutions to secure positions is sub- 
ordinate to the desire to get thoroughly 
competent teachers into specific school 
positions. 


4. Follow-up Service 

Probably the step in the process that 
gives most promise of bringing the institu- 
tions and the employing officials together 
is the systematic follow-up program. The 
institutions engaging in such activities send 
one or more staff members into the schools 
during a teacher’s first year of service to 
visit the class and confer with the local 
supervisors. As a result of this conference, 
many beginning teachers are assisted in 
arriving at a satisfactory adjustment of 
the complex responsibilities of teaching at 
a much earlier date than would be ac- 
complished without a follow-up program. 

It is through the follow-up program 
operated by a college that the faculty 
members are kept in closest touch with 
those areas served by the graduates. One 
of our mistakes over a long period of time 
has been the assumption that teachers are 
a ready-made product, able to step into 
any situation and make a complete suc- 
cess from the beginning. That is not true. 
Even when one purchases a standardized 
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mechanical product, such as an automobile 
or a refrigerator, it is almost always neces- 
sary to make minor, sometimes major, ad- 
justments. In the complex relationships 
of teaching it is even more vital that ma- 
chinery be set in motion which will enable 
the persons responsible for the education 
to follow them into the actual positions 
in the schools. This is particularly true in 
the states that are operating tenure laws. 
The faculty members who visit the recent 
graduates may help the beginning teachers 
over those early, rough spots in every 
teacher’s career. Or, if the probationary 
teacher is getting off to such a poor start 
that his future success is seriously jeop- 
ardized, the teacher may be persuaded to 
pull out of the situation and not attempt 
to stand on his tenure rights. It is fre- 
quently possible for a person who gets 
off to a poor start in one place to make a 
better adjustment in a new environment. 
The institutions that have embarked upon 
a serious follow-up program have been con- 
vinced of its value and the soundness of 
the follow-up service as one of the steps in 
the teacher education program. 

The attention of school directors is in- 
vited to some of the more important con- 
siderations involved in the selection and 
education of teachers. In the days when 
there were fewer teachers available than 
there were openings, the problem of the 
school director was to find some person 
who could be persuaded to accept the posi- 
tion. The problem has changed now from 
searching for candidates to selecting the 
best qualified candidate. It is the hope of 
the writer of this article that the employing 
officials who must make the selection may 
be brought into more harmonious relations 
with the officials in the institutions where 
the teachers secure their education and 
qualify for certificates. 

LC CC IE AIC SNEED TILT TT TS IT, 
ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS OF DEPART- 


MENT HEADS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS! 

The chief function of the head is the improve- 
ment of instruction within the department. In 
this field there are many things to do, such as 
organizing the courses of instruction, outlining 
units of instruction, giving advice regarding 
methods of teaching and classroom manage- 
ment, aiding the teachers in making and admin- 
istering tests, adjusting new teachers, instruct- 
ing substitute teachers, classifying pupils for 
instructional purposes, and unifying the work 
of the classrooms within the department. The 
performance of these duties requires that the 
head must visit the classes of the department 
frequently. Because of the fact that the depart- 
ment head and the department teachers are 
engaged in a joint enterprise, they have 4 
common motive for working together. Their 
interests are mutual; both are equally concerned 
with failure or success. The supervision of the 
department head has for its purpose the profes- 
sional growth of the teachers of his depart- 
ment. The professionally minded teacher will 
not resent such supervision. The department 
head thus becomes the logical supervisor in 
the large high school. — William C. Reavis. 
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Teachers and Administrators 
Liability for Accidents tary n. Rosenfeld, Esq. 


That accidents occur in the _ schools, 
the nation’s largest business, is not sur- 
prising. One out of every four to five peo- 
ple in the United States attend some sort 
of school, and the capital investment in 
our quarter of a million school buildings is 
six and three-quarter billion dollars. 
Merely transporting our children to and 
from school is a gigantic enterprise in- 
volving three million pupils and almost one 
hundred thousand school buses. That ac- 
cidents should occur in so tremendous an 
undertaking is far less surprising than that 
one million or so teachers have escaped 
from the meshes of liability judgments as 
easily as they have done. 

From day to day, the profession has be- 
come increasingly interested in the prob- 
lem of ‘teachers’ and administrators’ 
liability for accidents,” and with good rea- 
son. For many implications to schoolmen 
lurk in its misty background. The first, 
and most obviously important, is that it 
may involve a teacher or principal in large 
judgments which he must pay out of his 
own meager salary. Even a relatively small 
judgment of five thousand dollars for a 
serious accident would be sufficient to 
completely bankrupt most teachers. 

But there is another, and perhaps less 
obvious, effect of negligence upon school 
administration. Determinations of negli- 
gence are made by laymen, either jury or 
court, who are neither interested in nor 
aware of our professional jargon. Two 
recent cases held that a school board was 
negligent in prescribing certain tumbling 
and headstand exercises. In California,’ 
a tumbling exercise was held to be unsuited 
to children of a specified age, and in New 
York’ a like decision was made concerning 
headstands. Laymen deciding upon cur- 
riculum! Juries as widely separated as 
England, California, and Washington have 
decided questions of pedagogy — whether 
a physical training teacher was standing 
in the proper place to observe his class," 
or whether he knew how to teach a “flip” 
in tumbling,” or how properly to use a 
textbook in a chemistry laboratory class.” 

The effect of a court decision on negli- 
gence or liability, therefore, is a matter 
of direct concern not only to administra- 
tors and boards of education, but to every 


‘Abstract of an address before the Session on Safety 
Education, National Education Association, Milwaukee, 
July 3, 1940 


‘Bellman v. San Francisco High School District, 11 
Calif. (2) 576. 81 Pac. (2) 897 (1938) 
SGardner v. State of New York, 281 N. Y. 212. 22 


N.E. (2) 344 (1939) 

‘See (London) Times, Educational Supplement, July 
15, 1939, No. 1263 p. 293 

5Walter v. Everett School District, 195 Wash. 45, 79 
Pac. (2) 689 (1938) 

*Mastrangelo v. West Side District, 2 Calif. (2) 540, 42 
Pac. (2) 634 (1935) 


classroom teacher. It is one of the few in- 
stances in which the public at large, as 
represented in its courts and juries, has 
the direct power to pass upon professional 
activities in the school. Here, if no place 
else, is the teacher or supervisor held up 
to public scrutiny by laymen. It may be 
psychologically sound, for example, to as- 
sign the problem boy as a traffic patrol or 
safety cadet, but legally dangerous. We 
have no right to subject school children 
to irresponsible guardians. The problem, 
therefore, has a triple aspect; (1) the 
personal financial responsibility of the 
teacher; (2) the professional responsibility 
to present to the public a sound educational 
curriculum satisfactorily administered; and 
(3) the moral obligation of performing our 
jobs in such a fashion as to protect the 
lives and well-being of our pupils. 

Ours is not a subject of abstractions, but 
of everyday classroom realities, and it is 
with this end in mind that we address our- 
selves to an inquiry into what the decisions 
of courts and juries can teach us, as school- 
men, which will assist us in our jobs as 
teachers and administrators. We should 
like to gather in the harvest, so to speak, 
from the cases in all parts of the country, 
wherever they have arisen, so that we can 
seek to evolve certain readily verifiable 
standards of school administration which 
will be of immediate and definite assistance 
to school people throughout the country. 


Who is Liable for Negligence? 

Suppose an accident occurs in school: 
a child trips during a relay race, or is 
severely injured in free-play basketball, 
or is burned in an explosion in the chemis- 
try laboratory. What is the liability of 
teachers, principals, superintendents and 
other school employees? 

One is always liable for his own negli- 
gence. If I were to be driven anywhere by 
my chauffeur (if I had one) who negli- 
gently ran over a pedestrian, suit could he 
brought against me, as the employer. On 
the practical ground that he is more likely 
to have the wherewithal to pay a judg- 
ment, suit generally is brought against the 
employer. But there is nothing to prevent 
the injured party from suing the chauffeur 
himself. Likewise with teachers. Although 
a teacher (and in the law “teacher” by 
and large means “principal”? and “superin- 
tendent” as well) has special immunities 
from judgment in cases of corporal punish- 
ment, libel, and perhaps in certain cases 
of enforcement of school rules, apart from 
these special immunities he is no different 
from anv other person and is always liable 
for his own negligence. Cases have been 
brought jointly against the school board 
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Teachers, school executives, and 
school-board members are legally 
liable in more ways and for more 
matters than they realize. The author, 
who is an adviser to the New York 
City board of education, warns spe- 
cifically on constant dangers. 
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and a teacher or principal, to have the 
board go scot-free and the teacher held 
liable. And in many other cases where 
only the board was sued, the courts 
have held that the teacher, had he 
been sued, would have been held liable. 
It is to be noted in passing, further- 
more, that not only is a teacher liable for 
his own negligence, but also that teachers 
may not be reimbursed by their boards of 
education or trustees for expenses incurred 
either in defending suits for the recovery 
of damages due to their negligence or in 
the payment of judgments in such cases. 
Although New York’ and New Jersey* 
have adopted statutes guaranteeing to their 
teachers such reimbursement, in the 46 
other states, in the absence of such statu- 
tory authority, it would seem extremely 
dubious that such compensation can be 
made. A random sampling of inquiries from 
five Attorneys General indicates this to be 
so. The states whose chief legal officers 
have denied the legality of such reimburse- 
ment are Indiana, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina and Utah.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that all teachers 
are amenable to judgments for damages re- 
sulting from their own personal negligence. 
Apparently teachers are unaware of this 
because when the Attorney General of Wis- 
consin recently ruled that teachers may be 
held liable for accidents occuring on field 
trips, if they be negligent,’’ a “sort of fear 
psychosis” spread among the teachers of 
Wisconsin. Of course, teachers are liable 
for injuries occurring during field trips, as 
anywhere else, if such injuries are the re- 
sult of their negligence. 

How, then, does one avoid the dread catas- 
trophy of liability? To determine this ques- 
tion it is necessary to realize that liability 
is a conclusion of law, and depends upon 
the fact of negligence. Therefore, attention 
must be directed to the keystone of the 
problem, negligence. Let us seek to arrive 
at some definition of “negligence” such 
that it can be meaningful to practical 
educators. 


™New York Education Law § 569-a, 881l-a 

"New Jersey Revised Statutes § 18:5-50.2, 50.3 

"Personal communications from these Attorneys General 

“Opinion of Attorney General of Wisconsin, June 10, 
1938. See Wisconsin Journal of Education, vol. 71: 43 
(September, 1938) 
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In any discussion of negligence one must 
bear in mind a basic principle of American 
jurisprudence, the right to personal se- 
curity from injury. In its broadest sense, 
negligence can be defined as the failure of 
one person to act in relation to another 
person in terms of this right of personal 
security. The problem is a factual one, 
guided by a legal principal: Negligence is 
the failure to act as a reasonably prudent 
person would act under the specific cir- 
cumstances involved. 


The Concept of “Negligence” 


Negligence embraces two essential con- 
cepts, the first of which is the “reasonably 
prudent person.” This is a mythical figure, 
and cannot be said to be the “average” or 
“normal” person. For the identification of 
this “reasonably prudent person” the law 
has evolved a standard which perhaps is 
easier to state than to apply. If one could 
or should anticipate an accident, then the 
failure to act in terms of such anticipation 
is negligence. One need not have antici- 
pated the specific injury or accident that 
did occur, so long as some accident might 
have been foreseen under the circum- 
stances. So, an Iowa court held that where 
a bus driver was proceeding at an exces- 
sive rate of speed, he was negligent and 
was held liable for a student’s death from 
a mastoid resulting directly from the shock 
of being thrown violently into a ditch when 
the speeding bus turned turtle.’ It is not 
likely that one would have anticipated this 
specific accident, but the law says that a 
“reasonably prudent person’ should have 
anticipated some accident from the exces- 
sive rate of speed. Likewise, where children 
regularly milled around the moving school 
bus, in order to enter it, “the setting was a 
proclamation of its hazards,” said a Vir- 
ginia court.’ Similarly, a reasonably pru- 
dent person would anticipate danger if 
children are permitted to use a_ baseball 
bat without a knobbed end,” or if a teacher 
leaves dangerous chemicals readily acces- 
sible to pupils,’ or if she fails to establish 
precautions for the protection of non- 
competitors in free-play bicycle races,”* or 
where defective slides," faulty  spring- 
board,’ or unsafe bleachers’* are provided. 
Reasonably prudent bus drivers will not 
permit their students to alight from the 
bus without warning them of impending 
traffic. In other words, where it would be 
reasonable to anticipate difficulties under 
the specific circumstances, failure to avoid 
such foreseeable dangers is negligence. 


Olson v. Cushman, 224 Towa 1159, 276 N.W. 777 
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Hobart M. Corning 
Superintendent-Elect 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Mr. Hobart Munson Corning, who has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Omaha, Nebr., to succeed 
Homer W. Anderson, was head of the _ public 
system of Colorado Springs, Colo., since 1927. 

Mr. Corning was born at Elyria, Ohio, in 1888, and 
received his bachelor’s degree at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., in 1911. His first teaching position was in 
the high school at Johnstown, Pa. From 1913 to 1917 
he was superintendent of schools at Newport, Pa. In 
1917 he became principal of the high school at Trinidad, 
Colo., and later succeeded J. R. Morgan as superintend- 
ent. He has been superintendent of schools of Colorado 
Springs since 1927 

Mr. Corning holds the degree of A.M., given by Dick- 
inson College, in 1912. He has been a summer lecturer 
and instructor in various teachers’ colleges of Colorado 
and Missouri, and has held various offices in state and 
national teachers 


school 


and superintendents’ organizations, He 
is a member of the scholastic honor fraternities Phi Delta 
Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi 





Merely because an accident occurs, how- 
ever, does not mean that someone has been 
negligent. There are some pure accidents 
of fate, for whose occurrence no one is 
responsible. Negligence is gauged by the 
ability to anticipate danger, in the ordinary 
exercise of reasonable prudence. A Michi- 
gan court held that there was no negligence 
where a child fell from a chair while using 
a milk bottle to water a plant in a school 
conservatory. Nor was a California me- 
chanics shop teacher held negligent when a 
student in a metal shop was hurt by flying 
fragments from a neighbor’s bench.” Like- 
wise, where a boy, standing at a second- 
floor window, was injured by a soft rubber 
ball being bounced by another student on 
the sidewalk outside of the school, no negli- 
gence was involved. 

In short, the key to the standard for 
reasonably prudent action is the ability to 
foresee danger from the circumstances at 
hand. If no reasonable man would fore- 
see some danger, then the mere occurrence 


( 1 D Mick 515 NW 
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of an injury cannot be attributed to care- 
lessness. Normally it is not that someone 
ignored a danger of which he was cog- 
nizant, but rather that he failed to exercise 
sufficient foresight to expect one. The issue 
is not: Did he foresee it? But: Should he 
have foreseen it? 

If we recall our definition of negligence 
as the failure to act as a reasonably pru- 
dent person would under the circumstances, 
we note the introduction of another essen- 
tial concept: ‘under the circumstances.” 
What would be reasonable to expect under 
some circumstances could not reasonably 
be foreseen under others. It may be proper, 
for instance, not to assign a matron to a 
school bus which is new and not over- 
crowded, where as it might be gross negli- 
gence to fail to assign a matron to an old 
school bus without safety devices. Or it 
might be negligent not to referee a com- 
petitive basketball game, but not improper 
to provide no referee for free-play ac- 
tivities.** 

The Teacher “in Loco Parentis” 

It must be remembered, furthermore, 
that teachers are in the place of the parent, 
in loco parentis, and must act as reasonably 
prudent parents would act. This means 
that it is even necessary for a teacher to 
protect a child against his own childish 
pranks or inclinations, as where pupils 
threw goldenrod stalks at each other dur- 
ing recess.”° A teacher would not be negli- 
gent in failing to prevent an adult from 
jumping off a building, but the failure to 
prevent a similar prank by a school child 
would be negligence. 

Furthermore, the likelihood of negligence 
varies with one’s position. For example, a 
principal may be liable for a negligently- 
conducted school dismissal, but not neces- 
sarily the teacher, since the teacher’s duty 
was restricted to her own class, whereas 
the principal’s covered the entire school.” 
Naturally, the scope of one’s authority in 
great measure determines the character of 
his duties, and, therefore, the kind of ac- 
tions necessary to be taken to avoid the 
charge of negligence. Certain actions could 
be expected of superintendents which could 
not reasonably be expected from classroom 
teachers of principals: and the negligent 
performance of such duties may result in 
liability. 

So much for the definition of negligence. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that 
the mere occurrence of an accident means 
that someone is liable. First, it is necessary 
to prove that someone has been negligent. 
But even then, there are many slips be- 
tween the cup and the lip, so to speak. 
Even if one be negligent, there are certain 
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cause, or a substantial factor, in bringing 
about the injury Where a statute required 
a district board to provide transportation, 
the board’s negligent failure to comply 
therewith was not the proximate cause of 
an injury resulting to a girl who darted 
across a road while on her way home.” 
The connection between the injury and the 
board’s negligence was too remote, and, 
therefore, though negligent, the board was 
not liable. 

There is another legal defense called 
“assumption of risk.” Participation in cer- 
tain activities assumes the normal risks 
incident upon them. A spectator at a base- 
ball game, for instance, assumes the risk 
normally involved in foul tips;** and a 
child using a jumping buck assumes the 
normal dangers inherent in such activity.” 
One cannot hold another liable for injuries 
which are the result of normal risks of 
activities voluntarily assumed. 


%Angelis v. Foster, 24 Calif. App. (2) 541, 75 Pac. 
(2) 650 (Calif. App. 1938). 

*Wells v. Minneapolis Baseball Club, 122 Minn. 327 
142 N.W. 706 (1913). 

“Kanofsky v. Brooklyn Jewish Center, 265 N.Y. 654, 
193 N.E. 420 (1934). 
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Still another defense against liability is 
negligence upon the part of the injured 
party, which contributes to the injury com- 
plained of. Contributory negligence is the 
failure to act for one’s own protection as 
a reasonably prudent person would under 
the circumstances. A child old enough to 
know better is contributorily negligent for 
picking up a red-hot poker, or for volun- 
tarily exposing himself to known dangers. 
Here, too, the question is one of fact, 
and depends in great measure upon the 
age of the injured person, the nature of the 
act, and the other attendant circumstances. 

The last defense is called vis major, or 
an Act of God. Accidents caused by un- 
controllable events of nature or the ele- 
ments are not attributable in law to the 
negligence of any individual, unless that 
individual’s carelessness did in fact con- 
tribute to the danger, as, for example, the 
failure to install a system of lightning 
rods." 

In conclusion, may we recall the essen- 
tial role played by problems of negligence 


*%See Lane v. District Township of Woodbury, 58 Towa 
562, 12 N.W. 478 (1882) 
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and liability in the administration of a 
school system. First, there is the question 
of avoiding accidents to pupils and the 
resultant possibilities of personal liability 
upon teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and other school employees, as well as 
the professional obligation to avoid the 
risk of curriculum tampering by lay bodies 
whenever accidents get into court. Second, 
one must remember that all school em- 
ployees are always liable for their own 
negligence. Third, teachers must constantly 
bear in mind that negligence is determined 
in terms of reasonable prudence under the 
specific circumstances, and that failure to 
foresee or anticipate danger under the cir- 
cumstances is negligence. 

I hope I have given some inkling of the 
standards used for the determination of 
the many problems of negligence and lia- 
bility. Many are the forms in which this 
vexing question arises. Through them all 
runs the key test of reasonable caution. He 
who does a good schoolman’s job, one 
which can measure up to the best standards 


of the profession, is not likely to have any 
cause for worry. 


Qualities of a Good School Officer 


What are the qualities of good school- 
board members? What does the good 
school-board member do while serving on 
a school board that makes people regard 
him as a good school officer? What are 
the native qualities necessary for satis- 
factory service on the school board? An 
attempt will be made to answer these and 
many similar questions relative to boards 
of education in this article.” 

A definite need exists for information 
regarding the qualities of good school of- 
ficers so that people will have something 
to guide them in the selection of com- 
petent school-board members. American 
schools cost approximately two billions of 
dollars annually and serve over twenty-five 
million boys and girls; therefore, too much 
attention cannot be placed on the selection 
of the men and women who will direct this 
gigantic business and social enterprise. 

We are living in a democracy which we 
are anxious to preserve. Education is and 
always has been the best and only true 
safeguard of our democratic principles of 
living. We may say that the very future 
of our nation depends upon the effective- 
Winner, S. D 
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ness of our American schools; on the other 
hand, it is a fact that the quality of our 
schools is directly in harmony with the 
quality of the boards of education who 
direct them. Consequently, we should get 
away from the haphazard methods of 
selecting school-board members which have 
been used in the past in some communities 
and are still being used. Something should 
be done to obliterate the common, prev- 
alent idea that seems to exist in some 
communities that anyone is good enough 
to serve on a school board. As much if not 
more attention should be given to the 
selection of school-board members as _ is 
given to the selection of county and state 
officers. In fact, the type of school-board 
members selected will affect the average 
man much more in every respect than the 
type of state and county officers put into 
public positions. 

What qualities people should look for 
when selecting school-board members can 
be best and most interestingly given by 
painting a word picture of the ideal school- 
board member as revealed by facts that 
were obtained from a study made by the 
author. 

The ideal schoo!-board member is a man 
between 41 and 50 vears of age and of 
moderate wealth, and who consequently 
pays an average amount of taxes. He is a 
married man and has more than one child 
in the schools of the district. He is an 
experienced school-board member and has 
served two or more terms on the school- 





As is the school board so is the 
school. This old adaptation of an 
ancient proverb is especially impor- 
tant now when so many new prob- 
lems of school administration are 
arising and when old problems are 
recurring in new and more trouble- 
some forms. 

Mr. School-Board Member: 
you a good school officer? 
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board in his present home community. 

His personality is well rounded as is 
evidenced by his courtesy, friendliness, 
tolerance, and respect for other people, and 
his neatness of dress. He is a man of strong 
convictions and is not afraid to defend 
what he thinks is right. On the other hand, 
he is willing to listen to and consider the 
ideas of other people. Although he also 
wants a chance to express his own ideas, 
he is well balanced in conversation and 
knows when to talk and when to keep 
still. 

As is true of most successful people, his 
health does not affect his work in any way. 
Illness does not interfere with his attend- 
ance at school-board meetings nor his 
general service on the board. 

He is an honest, truthful man; he meets 
all his obligations and as a result has a 
good credit rating. He meets his business 
and social commitments promptly and 
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faithfully. He has never been arrested or 
placed in jail, and sets a good example 
for the young people of the community at 
all times. 

The ideal school-board member is de- 
pendable in both business and social mat- 
ters and has the name of being punctual. 
He always does what he promises to do. 
Written contracts are not necessary with 
this man in order to hold him to his agree- 
ments, as he always lives up to the terms 
of oral agreements. His word is as good as 
his bond. 

He is a community leader who has held 
other elective offices in his community, 
other than his school-board position. This 
man is respected by practically all the peo- 
ple of the community and is an active ad- 
vocate of anything that is worth while to 
his community. He believes that every man 
owes something to his community and is 
willing to render community service with- 
out pay. You would find him supporting 
and aiding such organizations as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, and 
4-H clubs. 

The ideal school-board member believes 
in cooperation, and is willing to work co- 
operatively with other people. He believes 
in serving his community; consequently, 
he is willing to serve on fraternal, church, 
or club committees. His kindness and 
philanthropy is shown by his willingness 
to donate to the Red Cross and other chari- 
table organizations. He works well with 
other people, and will help other people 
to carry out their plans. He can follow 
as well as lead. This man believes in the 
American principle of majority rule, and 
will help other people carry out a proposi- 
tion, even if he were outvoted on it. 

The ideal school-board member has 
strong convictions, but he is not stubborn. 
If he makes a mistake, he is man enough 
to admit that he has been wrong. His 
judgment is sound because he applies the 
scientific method of thinking; that is, he 
investigates and weighs the evidence on 
both sides of a proposition before he 
reaches a conclusion. Due to his good in- 
telligence, training, and extensive experi- 
ence, he can foresee the outcomes of a 
contemplated action with reasonable ac- 
curacy. He is not easily influenced against 
other people, for he realizes that when 
there is trouble between two people both 
parties are usually partly right and partly 
wrong. 

His success as a school-board member 
is partly due to his conscientiousness about 
his work, as he feels that he is obligated to 
do his very best to be a good school-board 
member, even if forced to devote con- 
siderable time to the work. He has not 
accepted membership on the board pledged 
to “cut taxes” or “slash the budget,” al- 


though he is conservative and believes in 
keeping school expenses down, if it can 
be done without jeopardizing the school 
program. He does not believe in hiring 
cheap, inefficient teachers nor in depriving 
the children of good school privileges. 
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Dr. George Melcher 
Retires 


With the close oi the school year 1939-40, 
Supt. George Melcher, of Kansas City, Mo., 
brings to a close his active service as chief 
executive of one of America’s most progressive 
school systems. In retiring, he gives public 
evidence that a superintendent of city schools 
may continue to give active service in develop- 
ing a most effective city school system and, 
at the same time, continue to grow without 
interruption in the affections of his colleagues, 
and the esteem and respect of the community. 

On September 1, 1868, in a log house on a 
farm in Dade County, Mo., a boy was born 
whom his parents named George. He was one 
of nine children born to those pioneer parents. 
His early life was spent working on the farm 
and attending the country schools, whose 
terms were five or six months a year. Besides 
his schoolwork, he studied persistently at home 
in and out of season. George Melcher early 
distinguished himself as a student. 

Beginning in Dade County, he was succes- 
sively a rural school teacher; principal of a 
small school system; superintendent of 
schools at Greenfield, Mo.; head of the mathe- 
matics department at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo. (1907-1911); and still 
later served as Assistant State Superintendent 
of Schools of Missouri (1911-1914). In 1914, 
Mr. Melcher came to Kansas City as Director 
of Research and Efficiency in which position 
he made a nation wide reputation 

Dr. Melcher has been helpful to teachers’ 
organizations in getting their matters before 
the public and their ideas enacted into law, 
especially in Missouri. He has served as presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ Association, and 
for twelve years served on the executive 
committee. 

Throughout his service to the Kansas City 
schools, one main objective appears — the im- 
provement of the quality of instruction of- 
fered. This involved better housing and 
equipment, enriched curriculums, and _ higher 
qualifications for teachers. 

Since Mr. Melcher had received most of 
his training while in service, he was firmly 
convinced that the improvement of teachers’ 
qualifications was an important part of his 
official duties. This effort began with his first 
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Dr. George Melcher 


years in service in Kansas City through the 
26 years of association with the Kansas City 
schools. Every known encouragement was 
given to teachers to improve their scholastic 
and professional records 

When Mr. Melcher began work in the Kansas 
City schools in 1914 there were 1,225 teachers 
on the staff. Only 26 of these, or 2.1 per cent 
held master’s degrees or better. Seventy-two, 
or 5.8 per cent held bachelor’s degrees. At the 
close of the school year in 1940 there were 
1,875 teachers in the public schools of Kansas 
City, Mo. Of this number 529, or 28.2 per 
cent held master’s degrees or better. Seven 
hundred nineteen, or 38.3: per cent held 
bachelor’s degrees. This improvement in the 
scholastic record of teachers in service in the 
Kansas City schools during the 26 year period 
is an accomplishment of which any superin- 
tendent may be proud. 

Superintendent Melcher believed in the 
philosophy of hard work. Certainly no man 
could have worked harder than Dr. Melcher. 
When one contemplates the many accomplish- 
ments of his efforts, one can feel that while 
his days of usefulness have not ended with 
his superannuation, certainly he has earned 
the right to go at a less ranid rate of speed, 
that he might have part of his life with some 
leisure time included 





This man is also sincerely interested in 
education and in the progress and welfare 
of the schools. He realizes that a good 
educational program must begin with a 
good school plant; he wants the district 
to have satisfactory school buildings and 
believes in keeping these buildings well 
maintained and in good repair. 

He realizes that the best teachers often 
fail when not supplied with sufficient text- 
books and other teaching materials, and 
he sees to it that the teachers of his dis- 
trict have sufficient materials and books 
for effective instruction. He takes pride 
in the schools of his community and wants 
them to be progressive, up to date, and 
second to none. Teaching positions in his 
schools are not given to the lowest bidder, 
for he wants his schools to have the best 


teachers available. After the school staff 
has been hired, he believes in finding out 
by legitimate methods if they are efficient, 
and if found to be inefficient, he does not 
believe in keeping them on the _ school 
pay roll. 

His philosophy of education includes the 
belief that the schools should serve every 
member of the community if possible, and 
as a result believes in using the schoolhouse 
as a community center. 

It can be seen that the qualities of a 
good school-board member are the quali- 
ties that we would like to see in every g¢ 
citizen, and are qualities that could be used 
as criteria for judging most any person re 
gardless of his vocation or what public 
office he might be holding in any city or 
State. 
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Stabilization of Teachers Salaries 


The new budget for School District A 
calls for an increase over last year of $14,- 
000 for teachers’ salaries. In School Dis- 
trict B, a close neighbor, the budget 
request is $1,500 less than it was last year. 
The qualified electors in District A 
naturally want to know why they are being 
asked to vote for an increase of $14,000 
when those in District B have the attrac- 
tive situation of a reduction in expenditure. 

Some analysis of the factors that con- 
tribute to the fluctuation of the total salary 
budget would enable the boards of educa- 
tion in these communities to explain to 
their electors why the particular conditions 
are necessary. 

What are the factors that contribute to 
fluctuation of the total salary budget? The 
major ones are: 

The number of teachers 

The average level of preparation 

The average number of years of experience 
of teachers 

4. The cost of living 

5. The supply of teachers and the demard for 
teachers 


1 
3. 


It must be assumed that a salary sched- 
ule has been adopted such as will meet 
local conditions with respect to the cost 
of living and the supply and demand of 
teachers. These factors are practically un- 
controllable by the local board of educa- 
tion although they influence the level of 
salaries that must be paid. 

In order to develop adequate controls 
for the fluctuating factors, analyses should 
be made of the trend covering a period of 
years, of the following items for elementary 
and secondary education separately: 

1. Enrollment of pupils 

2. Number of teachers 

3. Teacher-pupil ratio 

4. The average number of vears of preparation 
beyond high school 

5. The average number of years of experience 
of teachers 

If a preparation (single) type salary 
schedule is being used, the analyses for 
elementary and_ secondary education 
separately need not be made except as a 
matter of discovering differences that may 
exist. Plotting these trends on graph 
paper will show just what is being pur- 
chased by the total salary budget in terms 
of teacher-pupil ratio, teacher prepara- 
tion, and teaching experience 

These analyses are illustrated by the 
accompanying Charts 1 to 5. A_ school 
system is pictured in which (1) the pupil 
enrollment has increased rather sharply, 
but a peak has probably been reached: 
(2) the number of teachers has increased 
even in the year since the peak enrollment 
was reached; (3) a drop in number of 
teachers in, 1937-38 with a peak enroll- 
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ment shows a large number of pupils per 
teacher, continuing to increase the num- 
ber of teachers is bringing the ratio of 
teachers to pupils nearer the five year 
average; (4) there has been a rather 
gradual increase in the average prepara- 
tion of teachers, and this should justify 
a slightly higher salary budget; finally 
(5) the system is lately tending to hold 
its teachers longer, also justifying a larger 
expenditure for experience. 

Having discovered the trend of these fac- 
tors, a board of education should decide 
upon satisfactory policies to control future 
employment practices. Such policies might 
read as follows: 

1. The teacher-pupil ration will be maintained 
as near 1:23.5 as possible 

Increase or decrease in the number of pupils 
enrolled will bring about a corresponding change 
in the total number of teachers and therefore in 
the total salary budget 


2. An average teacher preparation of at least 
334 years beyond high school will be maintained 
with no new teachers employed who have less 
than four years of preparation. As the average 
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Stabilize outlays for teachers’ sal- 
aries and you stabilize the most im- 
portant outlay in the annual school 
budget. Practical aspects of the prob- 
lem are here discussed. 
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level of preparation is increased, the total budget 
will be raised accordingly. Preparation specifically 
related to the type of teaching is required for 
remuneration in the salary schedule. 

3. An average experience of 10 years will be 
maintained. Thus, if a teacher leaves the system 
after 20 or 25 years of experience, the replace- 
ment will be made at 0 to 1 year of experience 
in order to maintain the stated average. 

In order to maintain any given average 
amount of preparation and of experience 
it is necessary to make some analysis of 
the teacher turnover during the last five 
years. It may be discovered that most of 
the teachers who leave have either the 
minimum or the maximum preparation, and 
they have either very few or very many 
years of experience. Employment policies 
should take these facts into account in 
such a way as to maintain the desired 
levels of preparation and experience. 

The board of education should obtain 
the recommendation of its superintendent 
or supervising principal in regard to the de- 
tails of these policies. After adoption they 
become the guides for further procedure. 
Continuous analysis of trends will show 
when the policies need to be revised in or- 
der to keep them in step with changed 
conditions. 

Further analysis of the salary budget can 
be made to determine how much is being 
paid as basic salary, how much for prepara- 
tion above the minimum, and how much 
for experience. An increase in payments for 
added preparation may be offset by a de- 
crease in number of teachers. This analysis 
for one year only is illustrated in Table 1. 

These data give the relative amounts 
of the total salary budget going to 
pay for (1) the base salary, (2) prepa- 
ration above the minimum and (3) experi- 
ence or accumulated annual increments. 
Successive analyses each year would show 
if the changes in budget were actually in 
accord with the policies adopted by the 
board of education. 

The matter of paying salary increments 
is often troublesome to a board of educa- 
tion. This problem is complicated (1) by 
the details of the schedule itself which may 
either encourage or discourage teachers as 
regards remaining in the system, (2) by 
the average percentage of teacher turnover, 
and (3) by the size of the school system. 

As a general rule it may be stated that 
the payment of salary increments is made 
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TABLE I. ANALYSIS OF TEACHERS’ SALARY BUDGET 
Years of Number of Salary for 
preparation years of preparation Salary 
beyond previous Base above the for total Total 
Teacher high school experience salary minimum experience salary 
A 3 0 $1,200 0 0 $1,200 
B 4 4 1,200 $100 $400 1,700 
Cc 5 6 1,200 200 600 2,000 
Total 3,600 300 1,000 4,900 
Per cent 73.5 6.1 20.4 100.0 
Average 4 3% 


possible year after year by the difference 
in salary of teachers retiring or leaving a 
school system and those who are employed 
to take their places. If this differential is 
not sufficient to pay increments, either the 
budget must be increased or the increments 
must be reduced. 

Small school systems may have difficulty 
paying increments because of the fluctua- 
tion of turnover from year to year. Some 
years there may be no turnover, in other 
years it may reach 50 per cent. Rather 
than to suspend increments entirely be- 
cause the amount of funds available is not 
sufficient to pay them in full, it may be 


preferable to prorate the amount of incre- 
ments paid during such years. 

These analyses of the factors which con- 
tribute to the fluctuation of the total salary 
budget should enable a board of education 
to better understand the reasons for 
changes in the budget, to determine policies 
which may regulate and control the budget 
in terms of educational standards and in 
turn tend to stabilize the salaries of indi- 
vidual teachers. 

The qualified electors in School Districts 
A and B may then be informed as to why 
they are asked to approve certain amounts 
for the salary budget. 


A Small Town Cooperative Program 


Myrtle 





The schools and the business people 
of communities must cooperate more 
closely for vocational education. The 
widest variety of occupations may be 
included quite readily in the school 
program by a cooperative training- 
on-the-job plan. 
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During the past year, high-school teach- 
ers all over the country have become “‘co- 
operative training’ conscious. Especially 
so, since an article by Roy A. Benjamin, 
Jr., “The South Blazes a New Trail for 
Youth” appeared in several popular maga- 
zines.” 

Since the gist of the article is likewise 
the backbone of the cooperative part-time 
program, I quote: “In 1933 two Southern- 
ers, appalled by the floundering attempts 
of high school graduates to find a place for 
themselves in our depressed economy, put 
their heads together. . . . Why not bridge 
the gap between school and jobs by using 
the entire community as a work laboratory 
while the youngsters were still in school.” 

True, the site where the plan was then 
worked out is a large city, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Teachers in small towns, how- 
ever, have proved that it can be worked 
out effectively in any sized community. 
Here in Olathe, everyone concerned is so 
enthusiastic about the cooperative plan 
which we launched last year that we are 
wondering what is being done along that 
line in other towns of like size. 


1Head of Commercial Department, Olathe, Kans 
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Olathe, Kans., a city of less than four 
thousand, is the county seat of Johnson 
County. The cooperative program had its 
start here in the 


“office practice’ course 
of the commercial department. 
In “office practice,’ each student 


progressed up the ladder of junior and 
senior filing clerk, secretary, assistant man- 
ager, office manager. She worked on the 
material sent to the department from busi- 
ness firms, churches, and school depart- 
ments to be typed, mimeographed or 
otherwise duplicated. As each one passed 
the top rung of the ladder satisfactorily, 
she was placed for part-time work in one 
of the five administration offices in the 
school system or in a business office. 

Getting businessmen to cooperate was 
the first major problem. With a full sched- 
ule of five large classes and the usual extra- 
curricular activities, any teacher is pressed 
for time to make sufficient individual con- 
tacts. The superintendent helped solve the 
problem. He arranged for the writer to talk 
at Chamber of Commerce and Rotary Club 
luncheons. A brief explanation of the co- 
operative program at these luncheons, fol- 
lowed by questions from the businessmen, 
aroused an enthusiasm that gradually has 
been increasing. 

The question businessmen asked most 
frequently was: “Would the program de- 
prive any unemployed of possible employ- 
ment, or remove anyone from present 
employment?” They appeared satisfied 


with the assurance that the students were 
working only for practical experience, as 
apprentices, and that they would receive 
school credit rather than pay; that they 
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would work only in those offices where 
there was a surplus of work to be done, 
but not enough remunerative business to 
enable the employer to hire more help. 

Tuesday and Thursday are the days 
planned for office practice work. Definite 
hours are fixed to fit into both the stu- 
dent’s schedule and the time which is most 
convenient for the businessman. Occasion- 
ally the employer asks his stenographer to 
work for him on Saturday in which case 
he pays her. 

The results of this cooperative part-time 
program are already far-reaching. 

1. Businessmen have a greater interest 
in and respect for the school. The common 
remark a man makes, after listing the 
specific points in which he feels his amateur 
stenographer might improve, is “But say, 
the girl is really capable. I hadn’t realized 
our school was giving such good, practical 
training,” and “You might stop in to see 
Mr. John Doe, if you have time. I was 
telling him about this arrangement and he 
is very much interested — said he believed 
educators were finally coming to realize 
the need for being practical.” 

2. Students in the entire commercial de- 
partment are taking their work more 
seriously. The beginning shorthand and 
typing students ask anxiously, “How good 
do we have to be to get into the class 
where they have the opportunity to work 
up town?” And, very important, boys are 
becoming interested in secretarial work. 

Bookkeeping students inquire thought- 
fully, “Couldn’t we work in some of the 
offices, too, if we do good work in class?” 

Others remark, “You know, there are 
more students from this school who get 
work here in the sales line than any other. 
Couldn’t we have a sales class in which 
the students do part-time work?” 

The last remark is most satisfying, as it 
expresses an important aim of the school. 
And to have the observation made by stu- 
dents is ideal. 

3. The part-time program has _ given 
a real boost to vocational guidance in the 
school. 

4. The benefits to participating students 
are invaluable. The practical experience 
they gain, their increasing poise and self- 
confidence are obvious. But in addition to 
these benefits, their own problems which 
arise on the job and which they bring to 
class furnish the material for supplemen- 
tary projects. 

The first one was a personality improve- 
ment project. How seriously these students 
were motivated to improve their appear- 
ance and personalities when they began 
work in an office. They read avidly, listened 
eagerly to talks by businessmen on the 
subject, and in most cases asked for 
specific helps in personal interviews. 

Students working in offices of attorneys 
and abstractors have gained valuable prac- 
tical knowledge which they have passed 
on to the rest of the class. Said one girl 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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HOW RESEARCH LEADS TO ECONOMICAL AND 
EFFICIENT BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


In dealing with this subject I am in- 
terpreting it to apply both to research 
already done in these fields which has 
aided in economical and efficient main- 
tenance, operation, and research which 
might be done in the future to bring about 
these ends. Therefore, throughout the dis- 
cussion I shall treat it from this point of 
view. 

The very large expenditures annually in- 
volved in providing housing and equip- 
ment for the nearly 30,000,000 children 
enrolled in the schools of the nation are 
not generally realized either by workers 
in the field of education or laymen. In a 
recent study made by the Committee on 
School Plant Research of the American 
Council on Education! covering the period 
1920-1936, it was found that the pro- 
portion of the total cost of public educa- 
tion annually required for constructing, 
equipping, operating and maintaining the 
public school plant was 32.3 per cent of 
the total cost. Accordingly, then, there 
is an average annual expenditure of ap- 
proximately $620,000,000 contributed by 
the taxpayers of the country to provide 
plant facilities for the education of their 
children. In other words, out of each dol- 
lar raised for the support of education, one 
third of it goes to providing the necessary 
housing and equipment. Further analyzing 
these figures, it was found that of the 32.3 
per cent required for the housing, 9.3 per 
cent of that amount was devoted to the 
operation of the school plant and 3.6 per 
cent to its maintenance, or a total of 12.9 
per cent for these two purposes. If then 
this percentage is applied to the total an- 
nual cost of approximately $2,000,000,000 
per year, it will be found that the cost of 
operating and maintaining the school plant 
is approximately $258,000,000 a year, of 
which $72,000,000 is for maintenance and 
$186,000,000 for operation. The annual 
cost then for these two items is sufficiently 
large to justify extensive investigations to 
determine better methods and lower costs. 

Before proceeding further in this dis- 
cussion, it is desirable to define more 
specifically what is involved in building 
maintenance and operation. Under main- 
tenance may be listed the cost of keeping 
the buildings in good repair and counter- 
acting depreciation dve to usage and age. 
Such expenditures include the salaries and 
wages of electricians, plumbers, steam 
fitters, sheet metal workers, repairmen, and 
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other mechanics and craftsmen employed 
by boards of education, together with the 
cost of all supplies and materials used by 
them. Maintenance cost also includes re- 
pair work on buildings and equipment done 
by contractors employed by the board of 
education. 

Operating costs include cleaning, heat- 
ing, lighting, and ventilating the buildings, 
care of the grounds, salaries and wages of 
custodians, engineers, firemen, and supplies 
used in such operation, including coal, elec- 
tricity, gas, water, telephones, cleaning ma- 
terials, etc. 

Although maintenance and _ operating 
costs are generally reported separately, 
there is sufficient overlapping to warrant 
treating them together in this discussion. 
Therefore, I am taking certain large seg- 
ments of these two areas and treating them 
together. The segments which I have 
chosen for this purpose are building con- 
struction, heating, ventilation, and sanita- 
tion, equipment, lighting, and personnel. 
These are discussed in this same order. 


Building Construction 


The American Institute of Architects 
groups buildings into five classifications ac- 
cording to types of construction. Types A 
and B are of fire-resistive materials. Type 
C includes buildings with masonry walls, 
fire-resistive corridors and stairways, but 
with ordinary wood construction otherwise. 
Under Type D are included buildings of 
masonry walls but otherwise of ordinary 
wood finish, while Type E includes build- 
ings constructed with wood above the 
foundations. Obviously the cost of con- 
struction of buildings in the A and B classi- 
fication are greater than those in the lower 
types. The question involved is whether or 
not the A and B classification, although 
more expensive at the outset, may be 
cheaper in the long run because of the dif- 
ferences in cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion. Pertinent to this statement .is a 
quotation from a chapter in the October, 
1935, Review of Educational Research, by 
Francis R. Scherer. This statement is as 
follows: 

The materials used throughout the construction 
furnish the basis for additional economy, im- 
portant not only at the time of the construction 
of the project but throughout the years of 
utilization of the building, during which wise 
selection is rewarded by reduced costs for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the school plant. Herein 
architects and school building officials are con- 
stantly challenged to distinguish between econ- 
omy and cheapness. Too frequently has occurred 
the error or striving for a low first cost with 
the result that the taxpayers are burdened with 
a building, the maintenance and operation of 
which is disproportionately costly.’ 
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In this same chapter there is further dis- 
cussion of the importance of the construc- 
tion of materials as related to maintenance 
and operating costs of the building. Quoted 
further is the following statement: 


A sizeable proportion of the operation costs 
in most schools, is represented in fuel for heating. 
The architect should, therefore, design the ex- 
terior walls and roof with an exact knowledge 
as to the extreme temperatures to be met in the 
locality. Rapid heat transfer through walls and 
roof constitute a considerable waste. These should 
be designed against such conditions and thus 
make the building more comfortable also in warm 
weather. 

There are two or three important factors in 
the selection of the materials for the exterior 
of the building, the nature of which must neces- 
sarily be determined by the architect so as to be 
properly related to the design. Where masonry 
units are used, mortar becomes of great import- 
ance. No attempt should be made to economize 
here; otherwise there will be shrinkage, causing 
wall leakage and subsequent disintegration not 
only of the mortar but of the masonry units 
themselves. The flashing of walls to prevent pas- 
sage of water through them in a vertical direc- 
tion is receiving much attention where high-grade 
construction is wanted. Such flashing, properly 
applied, largely prevents disintegration of mortar 
joints, efflorescence, and damp walls and floors.* 


The writer further calls attention to the 
importance of careful selection of roofing 
materials. 

I think those of you who have had 
experience in maintaining school build- 
ings will agree that one of the most 
persistent problems is that of leaky roofs. 
Furthermore, failure to correct this dif- 
ficulty probably causes more loss than any 
other type of maintenance problem. For 
example, I recall a building in Ohio where 
a leaky roof could have been repaired at 
one time for $60. However, because of lack 
of funds the board failed to make this im- 
provement until two years later when the 
total cost of repairing the damages result- 
ing from these leaks was $1,500. 

Because of the large number of new 
types of building materials which annually 
come on the market, there is urgent need 
for greater facilities for testing these ma- 
terials. At the present time there is a con- 
siderable amount of such work done by the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards and in private 
testing laboratories. As an example of the 
type of investigation done by the Bureau 
of Standards, a test of the floor coverings 
for post office workrooms is briefly re- 
viewed here. This test was carried out on 
a forty foot square slab of concrete by 
running two post office platform trucks ar- 
ranged tandem for a total of 60,000 cir- 
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cuits. One truck was loaded with 1,500 
pounds of sand while the other carried 
1,000 pounds. At the end of 60,000 circuits 
extending over a period of three months, 
careful measurements were made to de- 
termine the amount of wear on different 
types of floor materials used, of which 
there were twenty. On the basis of these 
tests, it was found that the floor covering 
which showed the least wear was linoleum 
and rubber tile, while that showing the 
greatest wear was concrete, surfaced with 
a 1-3 mixture of mortar.* As already men- 
tioned, there is considerable evidence that 
the better types of buildings are more 
economical in the long run because of less 
cost for their operation and maintenance. 
There is, however, a great need of research 
to determine more accurately the actual ef- 
fect of types of construction on these latter 
costs. In such a study there would be a 
careful check of these costs over a con- 
siderable period of time in a large 
number of buildings of different types of 
construction. 


Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation 


The importance of these items, so far 
as economies are concerned, is shown by 
the fact that in a building costing $100,- 
000, approximately $18,000 of that cost 
is required for installing a mechanical sys- 
tem of heating and ventilation and ade- 
quate sanitary provisions. Furthermore, the 
proportion of the maintenance and operat- 
ing costs of such a building going to heat- 
ing, ventilation, and sanitation is relatively 
high. Such being the case, these items are 
of particular significance in considering 
how research may influence economical and 
efficient building maintenance and opera- 
tion. Also, educators, physicians, engineers, 
physicists, chemists, architects, and the lay 
public have long been interested and con- 
cerned with the problem of heating and 
ventilating school buildings from the angle 
of health and learning as well as that of 
economy. As evidence of this long interest 
the following quotation is taken from a 
discussion of the heating and ventilating 
in the school buildings of Pennsylvania in 
1820. The statement is made in that dis- 
cussion that because of the smoke in the 
school buildings “the neighbors would 
sometimes take advantage of this by 
getting the teachers to smoke their pork 
and beef for them in the schoolhouse.° Be- 
cause of this widespread interest, there is 
probably in the whole field of school 
planning and construction no other area in 
which there has been more investigation 
and more written material than in the field 
of heating and ventilation. Of these, the 
ome which has provoked most discussion 


‘Emley, Warren E. and Hofer, Carl E. “Test of Floor 
Coverings for Post Office Workrooms.’’ Research Paper 
RP1046. Part of the Journal of Research of the National 
Bureau of Standards. Volume 19, November, 1937. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. United States Department of 
Commerce. 


State of Pennsylvania Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania for the year ending June 1, 1877, p. 107. 
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in recent years is that of the New York 
Commission on Ventilation, which after al- 
most 18 years of continual operation 
reached a number of general conclusions. 
Among these were the following: 


1. Desirable conditions may be obtained by at 
least three methods of ventilation when proper 
design and operation are provided. 

A. By Plenum ventilation, 

B. By local unit ventilation, 

C. By window gravity ventilation. 

For the average school favorably located, win- 
dow gravity ventilation seems to be the method 
of choice on the grounds of comfort and economy. 

2. The present laws and regulations requiring 
a supply of 30 cubic feet of air per pupil in the 
schoolroom is not justifiable in theory, and in 
practice may provide a serious handicap to the 
progress of schools in ventilation.® 


This study provoked widespread discus- 
sion, some taking the position that its con- 
clusions were fully justified, while others 
took the opposite view. As a result of that 
difference of opinion the basic considera- 
tions in heating and ventilation are yet 
unsolved. 

In other areas, however, considerable 
headway has been made through research 
carried on by the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, United 
States Bureau of Mines, and other research 
organizations. These investigations have 
brought tangible results in at least five 
items as follows: 


1. Better automatic equipment, thus prevent- 
ing overheating with its consequent waste of 
fuel and discomfort on the part of pupils. 

2. Zoning, under which the pressure varies 
automatically, according to the amount of out- 
side exposure. This tends to prevent overheating 
in those rooms closest to the furnace and low 
temperatures in the ones somewhat removed. 

3. Recirculation of air. This plan, under which 
a part, perhaps 50 per cent, of the air is brought 
in from the outside, seems to have no bad effects 
on the pupils. It has been estimated that recir- 
culation assures fuel savings as much as 50 per 
cent, a figure, however, which seems too high. 
Probably 15 to 20 per cent is a more accurate 
figure of the economy affected through this 
provision. 

4. Better combustion control and methods of 
firing. In this latter group are included stokcrs, 
which have contributed much to the maintenance 
of uniform temperatures and the better combus- 
tion of fuel. 

5. Better methods of exhausting the air from 
the buildings, thus reducing the amount of fuel 
required for heating purposes. 


Despite these improvements, however, 
there are still certain basic questions in the 
field of heating and ventilation which have 
not been satisfactorily answered. Among 
these are the following: 


1. Is open-window ventilation a_ satisfactory 
method under all conditions? If not, under what 
conditions is it satisfactory ? 

2. If mechanical systems of heating and ven- 
tilating are used, how many cubic feet of air per 
pupil are required? 

3. To what extent and under what circum- 
stances can air be safely recirculated? 

4. What are the optimum temperature and 
humidity conditions for health and learning? 

5. Is air conditioning feasible and economical 
under typical school conditions ? 

6. What are the relationships between building 
®*New York Commission on Ventilation. School Ventila- 
tion Principles and Practices. Bureau of Regulations, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931, pp. 65 
67 
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design and 
problems ? 

Likewise in the field of sanitation, there 
is need of research to ascertain the relation- 
ship between sanitary fixtures and enroll- 
ment. In 1929 Schmidt made a functional 
study of sanitary conveniences in Wiscon- 
sin schools, including hand washing. He 
found that the number of fixtures actually 
needed is much below that required in the 
State of Wisconsin and advocated by 
others.’ Because of the little objective data 
on the problem of toilet fixtures and the 
limitations of his study, which Schmidt 
himself points out, the Committee on 
School Plant Research of the American 
Council on Education, is now engaged in 
carrying on a nation-wide study of the use 
of sanitary equipment in the public schools 
for the purpose of determining, on the basis 
of objective evidence, standards for such 
equipment. This study is under the imme- 
diate direction of Francis R. Scherer, Su- 
perintendent of Buildings in the Rochester, 
New York, schools and is expected to be 
completed this year. From the preliminary 
evidence already gathered and tabulated, it 
seems evident that the present standards 
on toilet fixtures are far in excess of the 
actual needs. If this statement is borne out 
by the further evidence collected, then 
obviously here is an important economy 
which can be effected. 


building materials and_ ventilation 


Equipment for Schools 

To provide equipment including furni- 
ture for the public schools of the United 
States generally requires an expenditure of 
from 10 to 20 per cent of their original 
cost. Because of this large outlay, plus the 
further fact of the significance of adequate 
equipment in carrying out the educational 
program, this area warrants careful con- 
sideration. Already much progress has been 
made through the development of testing 
laboratories by large equipment companies 
for performance testing. As a result of these 
tests, as well as of the contributions of the 
Bureau of Standards, great strides have 
been made in design, materials, construc- 
tion, and finish of equipment. For example, 
lacquer finish has been developed which 
will stand from 10 to 20 times the standard 
rub test of earlier finishes. Likewise, cover- 
ing materials have been greatly improved. 
Also on the mechanical side there has been 
great improvement in the development of 
better materials, better design, and better 
construction. Furthermore, within recent 
years, more attention has been given to 
developing seating of great comfort. 

Despite these advances, however, little 
has been done in standardizing equipment 
specifications. Because of the need of such 
standardization the School Plant Research 
Committee of the American Council on 
Education has endeavored for the last year 
and a half to secure funds to study this 
problem. The Committee’s efforts were re- 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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The Modern Psychology of 


Teacher Selection James M. Lynch, Ph.D.* 


Factual information concerning selection 
practices in the field of education is well 
presented in a number of studies. The fol- 
lowing points taken from Deffenbaugh and 
Zeigel’s investigation of the selection and 
appointment of teachers gives some notion 
of the current status. Their findings indi- 
cate that about one-third of the new high- 
school appointments and more than half of 
the new elementary and_ junior-high- 
school appointments in 1931 were made on 
the basis of applications from individual 
teachers. Private placement bureaus ranked 
second in the number of appointments se- 
cured. Almost all of the school systems 
studied employ the personal interview — 
only about 2.9 per cent of them utilize 
the observation of the classroom work of 
applicants as a technic in selection.’ The 
high value put upon individual applica- 
tions is corroborated by Rice’s study? 
which reports that recommendations by 
previous employers are considered of great 
importance by boards. Furthermore, Um- 
stattd, in his study of teacher placement 
in 166 educational institutions, brought out 
the fact that the interests, attitudes, and 
aptitudes of the candidate are rarely used 
in his or her credentials. 

Even though these procedures came into 
existence empirically and spread as a prac- 
tice without recourse to any formulation of 
psychological principles, they imply, never- 
theless, the acceptance of a psychology that 
long has been abandoned. The underlying 
conviction that a true estimate of the worth 
of an individual can be gained by adding 
together the values of a few separate im- 
pressions is supported only by the dis- 
carded psychological concept which 
considered the individual a bundle of in- 
dependent mental and bodily elements, and 
held that the synthesized elements are 
equivalent to the whole. 


Individual as Dynamic Whole 


Modern psychology, on the other hand, 
rejects the concept of simple processes on 
the ground that they are not common oc- 
currences in the realities of life, but are 
the products of artificial laboratory setups 
especially arranged to test some single item 
of experience or behavior. In real-life be- 
havior, it maintains, the functions involved 
in adaptation are not separate parts; they 
are inextricably interwoven and _inter- 
dependent — each being incorporated 
everywhere and playing different roles in 

“South River, N. J 

‘W. S. Deffenbaugh and W. H. Zeigel 
Appointment of Teachers,’’ U. S. Dept. of the Interior 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National 
Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 12. 

*J. P. Rice, “The Selection of Teachers by the Non 


Professional School Official.’’ Schoo. Boarp JournaL, Vol 
‘9, August, 1929, pp. 47, 48 
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many diverse patterns of activity. The 
natural individual is a dynamic “whole,” 
an integrated personality — not a mere 
summation of abstract elements or inde- 
pendent responses. Artificial analysis de- 
stroys this unity — destroys the very thing 
in which psychology is primarily interested, 
a picture of the individual as he really is. 
Consequently, the undivided individual 
must be the datum in any study of the 
human being; he can not be studied satis- 
factorily in bits. 

It is further claimed, by modern psy- 
chologists, that the individual cannot be 
studied satisfactorily im isolation, either. 
The old assumption that a simple opera- 
tion can be divorced from its context in a 
complex situation, without change, they 
point out, is quite erroneous. While studies 
of discrete processes are scientifically legi- 
timate procedures, the results obtained are 
functions of the particular conditions under 
which they were derived, and consequently, 
cannot be applied universally to human 
conduct in the larger activities of the out- 
side world. For valid and reliable results 
with respect to the factors that are most 
important for the concerns of everyday liv- 
ing, the methods of experimentation must 
fit in with the types of things people ac- 
tually do. Real experiences must be the 
basis of study, and therefore, the total en- 
vironment in which persons live and work 
must be recognized as the source of the 
most pertinent data. 


Fragmentary Qualities Deceptive 


Applied to the problem of teacher selec- 
tion, the import of these newer develop- 
ments in psychology is that they call into 
question many of the practices now in 
vogue. Psychologically, the all too preva- 
lent dependence upon the photograph and 
the letter of application, for example, in 
the matter of judging candidates for teach- 
ing positions, does not rest on solid ground. 
The exclusive use of these devices violates 
the fundamental “undivided individual” 
principle; at best, it yields only frag- 
mentary qualities. This means that even 
from the most complete set of paper 
records — application forms, scholastic 
credits, references, photographs, profiles 
of trait ratings, etc. — it is impossible to 
predict, with any degree of certainty, 
whether a candidate would make a good 
teacher. It is as impossible for the employer 
to approximate the true value of a prospec- 
tive teacher from a summation of separate 
ratings, no matter how detailed and ac- 
curate, as it would be for the hydraulic en- 
gineer to deduce the properties of water 
from those of hydrogen and oxygen alone. 

Equally groundless, from psychology’s 
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The selection of fully competent 
teachers is more than ever an impor- 
tant problem of superintendents and 
school boards. In olden days a “mis- 
take” might readily be discharged 
from her position. Under present 
social security and tenure laws, mis- 
takes must be completely avoided in 
first appointments. The topmost qual- 
ities which must be sought are sug- 
gested in the present paper. 


“total situations” principle, is the practice 
of relying exclusively on the personal in- 
terview technique. This procedure takes 
the applicant out of his or her context — 
away from the environment (teacher-pupil 
situation) to which he or she is habitually 
accustomed, and places him or her in a 
setup more natural to the high-pressure 
salesman or to the _hail-fellow-well-met 
politician. Hence, psychology does not ac- 
cord such attributes as personal appear- 
ance, courtesy, handshaking technique, 
and ability in self-salesmanship, the impor- 
tance they now command in the process 
of evaluating excellence in teaching 
ability. Rather, it puts a premium upon 
objective observation of the candidate “at 
work” under everyday, actual school 
conditions. 


Observe Teacher in Teaching 
Environment 


That this psychology of employee selec- 
tion is not merely “just another theory,” 
but that it possesses a high utilitarian value 
in practical affairs is evident from its wide 
influence on the shifts in emphasis which 
are rapidly coming to the fore in the field 
of personnel work. The “undivided indi- 
vidual in total situations” concept is pro- 
ducing much more fruitful results in this 
field than did the view that character can 
be analyzed into distinct elements. Person- 
nel workers are becoming more and more 
conscious of the advantages of (1) a de- 
velopmental study of individuals for a long 
period of time over a cross section or a 
snapshot picture, (2) observation of a 
process while in operation over a study of 
end results alone, and (3) a consideration 
of the individual as a whole in his en- 
vironmental setting over observation of an 
isolated fragment of the personality. There 
seems to be a general agreement that in 
most forms of personality appraisal, direct 
observation of behavior is an essential; 
that the observation of relatively static or 
isolated characteristics of human beings, 


®R. Strong, “Recent Issues in Student Personnel Work.”’ 
Personnel Journal, Vol. XIII, August, 1934, pp. 101-105. 
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either directly or through photographs, is 
not comparable with the observation of 
natural, immediate behavior. According to 
Watson, “the more permanent trends in 
character are not indicated by the measure- 
ment of any facial features.’ Laird, in his 
Psychology of Selecting Men, regards the 
procedure of judging individuals from 
photographs as unscientific as phrenology, 
and Omwake concludes from his study® 
that, from the point of view of science, it 
is a complete failure. 

Recent personnel research has also made 
explicit several serious limitations of the 
interview procedure in selection practices. 
It has been pointed out, for instance, that 
in an interview people may tell what they 
think they do, but that since many of them 
are not accurate observers of themselves, 
this is often very different from what they 
actually do in practice. Again, the person 
interviewed is likely to be influenced by 
suggestions coming from the interviewer; 
he may unconsciously assume an attitude 
or a mental set in harmony with that of 
the person interviewing him.® Cory‘ dis- 
covered that the usual short interview is 
not reliable even under carefully controlled 
conditions. 


Technics of Business World 


A similar psychology, though not ex- 
plicitly stated, has long been followed in 
the selection of professional employees in 
the business world. As a rule, magazine 
and newspaper publishers, for example, 
study the writing and illustrating fields, and 
go after whatever type of employee they 
need to fill a professional position; they do 
not wait for one to “turn up” in letters of 
application or in the lists kept by an 
agency. 

Concerns in the motion-picture industry 
and in the theatrical world adhere to a like 
policy in their selection practices. The di- 
rectors responsible for the selection of ac- 
tors do not depend upon the conversational 
interview or upon letters of reference “from 
three people who have known you most 
intimately and for the longest time.’’ On 
the contrary, they observe a candidate per- 
form on the stage several times. Con- 
sequently, they know his work in detail 
and they know that he will fit into their 
own production. 

Professional musicians, professional 
radio performers, and professional ath- 
letes, as is well known, are usually selected 
by scouts — experts whose special job is 
selection. These experts visit theaters, 
dance halls, summer resorts, school 
musicales, amateur athletic meets, school- 


4G. B. Watson, “Tests of Personality and Character,” 
Review of Educational Research, Vol. I1, June, 1932, p. 
197. 

5K. T. Omwake, “The Value of Photographs and Hand- 
writing in Estimating Intelligence,’’ Public Personnel 
Studies, Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 2-15. 

*S. A. Rice, “Contagious Bias in the Interview: A 
Methodological Note,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. XXXV, November, 1929, pp. 420-423. 

7S. M. Cory, “The Interview in Teacher Selection.’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XXVI, March, 
1933, pp. 525-531. 
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team contests, etc., with one end in view 
— to observe for the purpose of discovering 
talent for some specific position or posi- 
tions. Photographs, applications, and 
recommendations have very little weight 
in their decisions. 

The observation of activities while they 
are in the process of “going on” is ex- 
tensively employed as a selection technique 
in large private corporate enterprises. 
Walter P. Chrysler made a practice of 
studying the work and work habits of 
skilled machinists, foremen, and engineers 
in the railroad shops and in the shops of 
other mechanical industries in order to get 
the type of men he wanted in his auto- 
mobile factories. He secured Kettering, the 
inventor of the self-starter, for example, 
from the engineering department of the 
Delco Corporation. His sales force was 
built up, step by step, in the same manner. 
Likewise, Frank A. Vanderlip’s practices 
in the banking field, and those of Frank 
W. Woolworth in the department store 
business were founded upon the observa- 
tion of men at work “‘on the job.”’ 


What Research Has Found 


Even more significant, from the psy- 
chological aspect of selection methods, are 
the findings of practical school research car- 
ried out by some of the school admin- 
istrators themselves. 

A single, rather pertinent illustration 
may be taken from among the many “good 
and poor teachers” studies. Washburne, in 
one of these studies, arranged a list of 
qualities according to the degree in which 
they differentiated between good and poor 
teachers. The topmost quality of a good 
teacher, he states, is “ability to secure good 
habits and orderly room atmosphere.” Fol- 
lowing closely are “teaching technique,’ 
“businesslike efficiency,” “power to en- 
courage, stimulate, and inspire children’s 
interests,” and “forcefulness.” At the bot- 
tom of the list are those qualities which 
practically do not differentiate at all be- 


tween good and poor teachers: “good 
health,” “good taste, in speech, voice, 
and diction,” “loyalty,” and ‘“open- 


mindedness.’ 

Clearly, the qualities which Washburne 
finds most important in the selection of 
good teachers are the very ones which can- 
not be judged from the personal interview, 
the application, the photograph, the refer- 
ence letter, or from any combination of 
one or more of these commonly used se- 
lection aids. It is interesting to note, too, 
that even in the case of those qualities 
which are not significant in distinguishing 
between good and poor teachers, only a 
few of them can be evaluated by the selec- 
tion methods prevalent in most school sys- 
tems. “Good taste in speech, voice, and 
diction” may be revealed in a personal 
interview; “good health” may be checked 


8C. W. Washburne, “I Have Hired Many Teachers: 


What Qualifications Have I Considered Most Important?,”’ 
Instructor, Vol. 47, January, 1938, p. 8 
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through an inspection of the doctor’s cer- 
tificate; but the accuracy of judgments of 
“loyalty” and “openmindedness” by such 
simple means is questionable. And, as one 
goes up the scale, the applicability of the 
older methods of selection decreases rap- 
idly until at the upper end, where the 
most important qualities are located, it dis- 
appears entirely. Teaching efficiency is not 
taken into account at all; such important 
phases of the teacher’s technique as pro- 
vision for individual differences and needs, 
lesson planning, topic development, black- 
board writing and illustration, test con 
struction, etc., are neglected completely. 


Better Plans Suggested 


Many students of school administration 
are aware of these shortcomings, and have 
not only voiced their criticisms, but have 
offered definite suggestions for change and 
improvement. Tiegs,® for example, offers 
a plan similar to that widely employed in 
the fields of professional music, dramatics, 
and athletics. He contends that there is a 
genuine need for selection by trained work- 
ers. Culp, in a recent criticism of personal 
applications, writes: “When possible, su- 
perintendents should see teachers perform 
in their classrooms.”?° Douglass, a text- 
book author, emphasizes the facts that 
many excellent teachers do not apply for 
positions; the position must often seek 
them, not they the position. ‘““The profes- 
sion needs a larger number of such teach- 
ers,” says Reeder, “and it also needs more 
school officials who will seek out and re- 
ward them.” 

As already noted, these suggestions are 
psychologically on the right track; they are 
in the direction of a closer agreement with 
modern psychology’s contention that the 
“undivided individual in total situations” 
is the primary concern in dealing with 
human beings. In this sense, too, those 
schoolmen who call for consistency with 
the policies in operation in large corporate 
enterprises, and urge that the schools take 
some lessons from private business, are 
justified by psychological principles. Their 
advice, if heeded, will do much to open 
up the way for progress in selection prac- 
tices in the school field. 


°E. W 


Tiegs, ‘“‘Guesswork and Teacher Selection,” 
ScnHoot Boarp JourNAL, Vol. 84, March, 1931, p, 98. 
~V, H. Culp, “Only ‘Personal’ Applications Com 
sidered,’ ScnHoot Boarp JourNat, Vol. 100, February, 
1940, p. 52. 
tH. R. Douglass, Organization and Administration of 
Secondary Schools, p. 79 
“Ww. G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School 
idministration, p. 63. 
° —_ 
4 St. Louis, Mo. The board of education antic- 


ipates that it will be compelled to spend $60,000 
more for coal in the next school year than last 
year in order to comply with the city’s smoke 
ordinance. The board has received 18 bids to 
supply 16,000 tons of smokeless fuel and 19,925 
tons of screenings. The price per ton for smoke- 
less coal is $5.20 and for screenings $2.10. It 1s 
planned to use Illinois coal screenings in schools 
equipped with stokers, and smokeless fuel ™ 


those with no mechanical firing devices. 
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The Library is a Study Room 


Chas. J. Dalthorp’ 


One of the features of the high-school 
building erected in Aberdeen, S. Dak., in 
1910, was a combination  study-hall-audi- 
torium. The board of education proudly told 
the school patrons that this combination room 
could be used as a study room during school 
hours, and would serve admirably for a school 
and community auditorium when it was not 
in use for study purposes. The main floor of 
the room was 75 by 77 feet, with a stage at 
one end 12 ft. deep and 40 ft. wide. Small 
ante rooms on either side of the stage were 
built for use as dressing rooms. The main 
floor had 300 pedestal-type desks screwed to 
the maple floor for study desks, and 200 
panel-back chairs fastened to terraced sections 
in the rear of the room for auxiliary audi- 
torium seats. Viewed from a modern efficiency 
standpoint, the room was a poor makeshift 
both as study hall and auditorium. 

A small library was provided directly across 
the corridor from the auditorium. There in all 
her glory, sat a trained librarian administering 
to the reading needs of about 60 of the one 
thousand odd pupils enrolled in the high school. 
To be eligible for admission to the librarian’s 
sanctum, a pupil was required to present an 
admission slip signed by a teacher with def- 
inite library assignments. The plan resulted 
in the better students using the library facili- 
ties while the poorer students were relegated 
to the study hall. In a 6-hour day, 6 different 
study-hall supervisors chosen from stronger 
members of the faculty, directed the destinies 
of the unfortunates who could not “wangle”’ 
library admission certificates from their in- 
structors. All the study-hall supervisor had to 
do was to check the roll to be sure her three 
hundred charges were in their proper places 
at the proper time, keep them quiet, and at- 
tempt to induce them to bury their interests 
in the mysteries of chemistry, Latin, and Eng- 
lish, always trusting she would escape her 
hour’s assignment with a whole body and 
enough nerve energy to teach her other four 
classes. Naturally, the study-room supervisors 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Aberdeen, S. Dak 
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The old auditorium was badly overcrowded when the entire student 
body was brought into the room for an assembly. 
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The library study room looking toward the charging desk and the 
central periodical display rack. 


learned early in their experience that they 
dared not be too vigilant in the inspection 
of study materials. As a result, detective, Wild 
West, screen, mystery, and worse types of 
magazines helped absorb the interests of the 
group committed to her keeping and made her 
involuntary hour of daily servitude pass more 
rapidly. 

Directly across the hall, the librarian con- 
trolled thousands of the best books money 
could purchase and a liberal supply of the best 
periodicals published. Limited room and a 
short-sighted policy made these available to 
only a small minority of those enrolled in the 


high school. Those who needed these ma- 
terials most, the group in the lower ranges 
of school attainment, were denied their ad- 
vantages, because it was their responsibility 
to master more thoroughly the things that 
were disseminated through regular textbooks. 


In 1939, a new school auditorium was 
erected in Aberdeen. The question of what 
disposition should be made of the old study- 
hall auditorium immediately confronted the 
board of education. It was too large for class- 
rooms, and it would not lend itself to any- 
thing except a library center. The school 
librarian contended it was too large for a li- 
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The attractiveness of the open-shelf arrangement is well illustrated 
in this colorful corner of the library. 
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brary. After much discussion, the high-school 
principal and superintendent recommended 
that the room be remodeled to be used as a 
library-study room. This meant the elimina- 
tion of study halls as such and broader re- 
sponsibilities for the librarian. 

To make the room serviceable for the two 
purposes, the terraced section in the rear of 
the room was leveled, the lights were lowered 
to increase illumination, and the floor was 
covered with linoleum. The stage was dropped 
to floor level and closed to make it available 
for book stacks. New equipment built or pur- 
chased included fifty tables, 400 saddle-seat 
chairs, a new charging desk, a large magazine 
rack, additional newspaper files, and stacks for 
the stack room. One corner of the room was 
set aside as a magazine reference room. It is 
30 ft. square with a counter 30 in. high. Book- 
cases on the two wall sides of the enclosure 
and shelves under the counter are used for 
filing the magazine boxes. This enclosure is 
large enough so that teachers use it with class 
groups for reference study. An attempt was 
made in the remodeling work, not only to 
make the new center practical and usable, but 
attractive and comfortable so that students 
would rather work there than some other 
place. Every available foot of wall space was 
devoted to bookcases so that reading materials 
are easily accessible to the students. 

After the completion of the project, the 
board of education recognized that with the 
enlarged facilities, additional books and period- 
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icals would be needed to care for the in- 
creased number who would use the new 
facilities. As a result, the annual appropria- 
tions for these purposes were doubled. 

The new unit required a change of policy 
in reference to library and study-room pro- 
cedures. The librarian was placed in charge 
of the new unit with a clerical assistant to 
help her. Pupils who have a “D” mark on 
their report cards are required to attend the 
new center during all vacant hours. For all 
others, study-room attendance is placed on a 
voluntary basis. The members of the group 
which is not required to attend the study 
room, may do as they wish during vacant 
hours so long as they do not loiter in the 
halls. 

After two years with the plan, it has been 
found that the general scholarship average of 
the school has increased because of the spe- 
cial privileges given pupils who do not fall 
in the “D” mark class. Practically all of the 
pupils use the study room and library facilities 
during their vacant periods. The use of library 
books and periodicals has tripled. Study-hall 
disciplinary problems have been reduced to a 
point where they are almost negligible. The 
plan is saving enough on teacher time to more 
than offset the increaséd appropriations re- 
quired for library books and periodicals. And 
last, but no means least, the librarian, in spite 
of the silent warnings of her ALA sistern and 
brethern, has almost reached the stage where 
she is ready to say, “O.K.” 


Implementing the Small High School 
T. W. Thordarson’ 


“What are you going to do when you 
graduate from high school?” is a question I 
have asked hundreds of high-school seniors in 
many states. The majority of the answers 
have been, “I don’t know.” A few reply, “I 
plan to do this or that.” To them I say, “What 
have you taken in school to prepare yourself 
for your chosen occupation?” Their answer is 
usually, “I don’t know.” 

These simple questions and answers strike 
deep into the educational objectives and gen- 
eral welfare of our civilization. Here we are 
talking about the biggest business in America, 
and our youth, who have spent full time for 
twelve years, supposedly for the purpose of 
preparing themselves for a useful life, don’t 
know what the whole thing is about when they 
graduate. They have never developed sufficient 
power of critical thinking to become able to 
analyze their school life and its purpose. 
Neither have the average parents, teachers, or 
school-board members, who have come up 
through the same educational mill. To most 
of us it is sufficient that the children are in 
school, particularly if the building is new, and 
as a result of this attitude, if the teacher sees 
a need for a more objective and purposeful 
education, some parents or some school-board 
member will say, “This isn’t the way it was 
done when I was in school. The old program 
was good enough for me.” Thus the teacher 
learns to conform and everyone is discouraged 
from analyzing the situation in terms of the 
youngster —to prepare him for a job and a 
practical life in a democracy. 

Four years ago the farmers of North 
Dakota saw the seriousness of this situation 


State Director of the North Dakota Plan, Fargo, N. D. 


and passed a law for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing school opportunities for all the young 
people, both from the standpoint of having a 
chance to continue their education and also 
to receive the type of training that would 
help them after graduation. The result was a 
law and a state program, called Supervised 
Correspondence Study, that should be of in- 
terest to parents, school-board members, 
teachers, and taxpayers any place in America. 


A Skilled Staff 


A state center was established at the State 
College at Fargo. Highly selected teachers 
were employed to work out a technique of 
teaching by the written method, combining 
the best procedures found in the contract, 
laboratory, and individwalized methods of 
teaching. Every student is required to be in 
school, either rural or town, unless he is dis- 
abled, in which case he is permitted to study 
at home. Eighty minutes of school time a day 
is allotted each student for each subject. 
When a student completes a definite test or 
achievement he sends in his work to the state 
center for thorough analysis, where more than 
twenty-five highly specialized teachers devote 
their entire time and thought to vitalizing 
individual instruction for six thousand en- 
rollees residing in every county in the state. 
Every report is analyzed from the standpoint 
of student’s abilities, interests, and aptitudes, 
and with the aid of a rental library and a 
testing and guidance service an attempt is 
made to fit each subject to the needs of every 
student. 

To illustrate, a young fellow attended a 
small high school. He reached his senior year 
without having had a chance to study art. 
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All that he knew about the subject was that 
he liked to draw. He enrolled in an art 
course On a supervised-study plan and before 
the year was over had astonished his teach- 
ers with his ability. After graduation he en- 
rolled in a large art institute, where he has 
made an enviable record in commercial art. 
His parents say that if it hadn’t been for 
this one course in art their boy would be 
puttering around aimlessly in their local com- 
munity. In other words, a single enrichment 
course supplementing the local curriculum 
made the entire high-school course purposeful 
for this boy. 


Some Available Courses 


Hundreds of other cases can be cited where 
true aptitude was discovered and the student 
was provided with an opportunity to build 
his education on a solid foundation. Since no 
two people are exactly alike, it should be ob- 
vious that the average high-school curriculum 
cannot meet all these needs, but if supple- 
mented by a state program for curriculum 
enrichment it can go a long ways to meet 
varied differences and to prepare high-school 
students for a definite career. To that end 
over one hundred subjects have been made 
available in the North Dakota Study Center. 
Included in this list are several business 
courses, many agricultural and home-eco- 
nomics subjects, art, show-card writing, store 
management, gas-station operation, radio 
servicing, carpentry, gas engines, Diesel Engi- 
neering, blacksmithing and sheet-metal work, 
astronomy, chemistry, higher-mathematics, 
piano, violin, journalism, problems of democ- 
racy, and languages. Every year more subjects 
will be added to meet particular human needs. 

An important feature of this enrichment 
program is a testing and guidance service. 
Every student is required to take a battery 
of tests which are scored in the Study Center. 
Then, through cooperation of a guidance ex- 
pert and a local teacher, treatment is pre- 
scribed. Thus a diagnosis and the treatment 
are combined. 

The entire supervised correspondence study 
setup has become an important part of the 
North Dakota educational system. Students, 
parents, teachers, and legislators feel that it 
has contributed much in: 

1. Providing high-school opportunities for 
rural children who are unable to attend a 
regular high school. 

2. Providing home study opportunities for 
disabled and incapacitated people. 

3. Enriching the high-school curriculum to 
make the average curriculum purposeful for 
a useful life. 

4. Meeting certain needs in an adult edu- 
cational program. 

5. Equalizing school opportunities for the 
dull and the bright children who need different 
treatments. 

6. Considering and emphasizing individual 
aptitudes, abilities. and interests rather than 
memorization capabilities. 

7. Introducing practical, economical, and 
satisfactory supplementary training facilities 
to the regular school system. 





* 


ISSUE CUSTODIAN FORMS 

A series of standard forms for custodian serv- 
ice has been issued by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. The authors are Dr. H. H. Linn, 
Dr. C. H. Helm, and D. Grabkiewicz. The forms 
provide a quick check list for the fourteen main 
branches of school-custodian service. 
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General Exterior View, Spaulding High School, Rochester, New Hampshire. —C. 
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A GIFT TO YOUTH 


Secondary education in Rochester, N. H., 
received a new deal in September, 1939, when 
a new million-dollar high school opened its 
doors for the first time to 950 boys and girls 
of that and surrounding communities. Up to 
that time, some 500 pupils in grades nine to 
12 were housed in a 40-year-old building. 
originally constructed for 250 pupils, while 
approximately 300 seventh and eighth graders 
were scattered in grade rooms in five elemen- 
tary buildings throughout the city. 

Consequently, the seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils were receiving none of the ac- 
cepted junior-high-school offerings, and the 
senior-high-school pupils themselves had no 
gymnasium, no suitable cafeteria, no audito- 
rum, and no library. It may be apparent 
from the foregoing that a new school plant 
designed to meet the educational needs of 
boys and girls in this day and age meant 
much to the community. It meant a new point 
of view, a new conception of education, and 

new educational program 

As finally planned, the building was to a 
commodate 1,000 students, to include grades 
seven to twelve in a six-year high school, and 
to contain every facility which modern edu 
cators agree is essential in the present-day 
high school. The program and the building 
were planned together. The health of the 
children being considered important, a health 


"Headmaster, Spaulding High School, Rochester, N. H 
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The auditorium looking toward the stage. 
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Top left: the art room. 
Lower left: general physics laboratory. 


Top middle: typing room. 
Lower middle: cooking laboratory. 


Top right: recitation room. 
Lower right: woodworking shop. 


Throughout the building special care has been given by the architects to especially adapt the rooms to the particular uses planned. For this reason interesting 


variations have been provided in the use of indirect or direct lighting fixtures; 


and physical-education program was worked 
out, and facilities were included in the build- 
ing to carry out this work. We had long 
wanted to try out unit methods of teaching 
with many reference books. A library and 
books were provided for that purpose. Since 
the importance of laboratory work was recog- 
nized, five laboratories were included in the 
plant. We were convinced of the importance 
of the school cafeteria and of industrial arts 


for all of the children. A modern cafeteria and 
fine shops were the results. We saw advantages 
in visual education and the use of the radio 
A complete visual-education room and a pub- 
lic-address system were included 

As a result of this planning, the instruc- 
tional program is complete in its offerings to 
the students, and the building is adequate in 
every respect to effectively carry out the 
program 





The library with its dignified woodwork, 


built-in bool 


shelving, open fireplace, and specially designed furniture is the show place 


of the building and the scholastic nerve center of the school organization. 


and windows of plate glass 


ceilings of acoustical material; floors of hardwood, rubber tile or inlaid linoleum; 
walls of plaster or Keene cement or cement block; 


or glass brick. 


The building occupies a 32-acre site on one 
f the main thoroughfares of the city. It has 
a playground and athletic plant of 20 acres, 
including the usual fields and. track 

It is two stories, all above ground, of 
Colonial style, in red brick, with stone trim, 
and is fireproof throughout. There are 23 
classrooms, 5 shops, and 6 laboratories for 
classwork. In addition there are the audi- 
torium, the gymnasium, the visual-education 
room, the music room, the cafeteria, the 
library, the bicycle room, and locker and 
team rooms 

The ceilings throughout the school are 
treated with acoustical tile, while the floors 
of rubber and asphalt tile help to make the 
building unusually quiet. Ceramic and glazed 
tile are extensively used in the corridor walls, 
and the use of glass blocks in the upper walls 
of the corridor admits much borrowed light 
into the corridors from the classrooms. 

The building is heated with oil, using the 
low-pressure vacuum system. A forced ven- 
tilating system which includes unit heaters in 
the rooms, helps to maintain excellent ventila- 
tion throughout the building. 

The building is the result of a gift from 
the Spaulding families of Rochester, together 
with a government grant of 45 per cent of 
the total cost. The cost to the city was $40,000 
for the site. As might be expected, the donors 
had in mind from the start that every detail 
of the building should be planned in terms of 
low maintenance and operating cost 

Hence the use of ceramic tile rather than 
plaster in the corridors, the low-pressure vac- 
uum system which makes it possible to heat 
the plant on one or two pounds of steam, 
and the purchase of equipment such as clean- 
ing apparatus to save the janitors’ time 

For the boys and girls of Rochester, the 
building means a new education. Particularly 
is this so for those of junior-high-school level 
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These children now take art, science, home 
economics and industrial arts, health and 
physical .education, all of which were denied 
them under the old program. 

For all the students the facilities of the 
library offer new approaches to study through 
the use of references of all kinds. The same 
applies to the gymnasium, the auditorium, and 
the visual-aids laboratory. These offer oppor- 
tunities for increased participation by students 
in activities with worth-while outcomes not 
usually present in the average classroom. 

The children of Rochester are enjoying this 
building. They appreciate its advantages and 
show by their attitude that they understand 
what has been done for them by these philan- 
thropic citizens. 










Floor Plans of the Spaulding High 
School, Rochester, New Hampshire. 
—C. R. Whitcher, Architect, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 
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SCHOOL PLANT MANAGEMENT DUR- 
ING THE VACATION PERIOD 


Upon the order of Mr. A. H. Benson, Super- 
visor of School Buildings, the entire school plant 
of the Minneapolis Public Schools is being sub- 
jected to the annual summer cleaning. 

Before the close of the school year on June 7, 
the janitors were asked to clean thoroughly all 
boiler rooms and all areas occupied by ventilating 
fans, engines, and all fuel rooms. Walls were to 
be swept and cleaned and windows thoroughly 
washed. Pipe coverings and outside boiler fittings 
were to be cleaned, floors scrubbed, and all metal 
work cleaned and polished. 

On the final day of school the janitors were re- 
quired to sweep all classrooms, shops, and other 
instructional rooms, remove all rubbish, and pick 
up and clean all ink wells. 

Beginning on the Monday of the vacation 
period the following program of cleaning was 









undertaken: 
1. Boilers. 
ne a) Clean breechings. 
5) Clean stack pits. 
as c) Sweep front and rear heads. 
PS. d) Clean tubes. 
e) Clean combustion chambers. 
of f) Clean shell of boilers. 
g) Clean ash pits 
m, hk) Clean grates. 
23 i) Mark manhole and handhole plates; do not destroy 
‘or gaskets. 
iS. j) Remove water gauge glasses and plugs from boiler 
to water column 
on - ; k) Remove steam gauges. Leave in accessible place for 
he ‘Mw ‘ - ', testing. 
nd oan is faret Baars - ’ 1) On Down Draft furnaces, remove two brass plugs 
<M a 4 ven ie | ae vf from front drums; also all handhole plates from 
ee ne “Ei * ne a / rear drum, ; 
ire C] Nor fy D PIA} we t® J I m) On Allen furnaces, remove plug from iower drum 
ors Bdenettite se ca oO 4 = 2. Pumps and Engines. Remove all old packing from valve 
he oo OD 


and piston rods, both steam and water ends. 
ed 3. Fans. Thoroughly clean all fans, fan housings and air 





ducts, both inside and outside. 
IIs, 4. Motor Generator and Electric Driven Air Compressor 
ills on Boiler Feed Pump and Other Machinery Having 
tht Oiled Bearings 
a) Remove old oil from bearings by removing drain 
plug 
the 6) Clean bearings by flushing with heated motor oil. 
eni- c) Replace drain plug and fill with new motor or bear- 
in ing oil, 
d) On bearings using hard oil, fill grease cups at least 
” three times and turn down so bearings will have 
clean grease 

om 5. Air Washers. Clean and thoroughly drain settling tank, 
her eliminator plates, and all parts of washers 

f 6. Receiving Tanks and Hot Water Storage Tank. Remove 
= manhole plates and clean thoroughly inside and out- 
00 side 
ors 7. Toilets, Urinals, and Drinking Fountains 
tail a) Shut off water from all urinals ; ' 
b) Shut off water for all drinking fountains in the 
of building but one. 

c) Do not shut off water from toilet flush tanks 
1an 8. In General. See that all coal is in one pile. Remove 
all rubbish to ash room, and thoroughly clean boiler- 
1" room walls. Clean all piping, top of boilers, and 
= ; equipment. 
ro ey In addition to the foregoing, all classrooms, cor- 
i nt ee). ridors, and other areas were thoroughly swept and 
we eM NF 7 cleaned in accordance with the standard instruc- 

the i/8RARY ta - a tions issued by the board of education. The fol- 
rly — 


lowing cleaning instructions were followed out: 
(Concluded on page 74) 
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To What Extent is a School Board 


Responsible for a Good School?’ 
Edna Anderson 


There are two factors necessary for a good 
school, namely, a good teacher and a good 
school board. Remove either and the school 
is at least a partial failure. Many good teach- 
ers are able to teach a fairly good school with 
no particular backing or help, but if they can 
accomplish these results with a poor school 
board, what could they not do with a good 
one? 


Classes of School Officers 


There are three classes of school officers: 
(1) Those who accept the position because it 
is thrust upon them and they know not what 
else to do; (2) office-loving and office-seek- 
ing men who will do anything for policy and 
so gain re-election; (3) men who actually 
want better schools and are willing to serve 
the district, honestly, faithfully, and well. 

Class One did not seek the office, does not 
care for re-election, is overloaded with private 
business, and will do no more for the school 
than is absolutely necessary. Men of this class 
will make out a contract, send you an order 
if you ask it, clean the school floor annually 
(what a disgrace), get books for readin’, 
’ritin’, and ’rithmetic, bring cobs and coal and 
too often throw them together,in a heap, visit 
the school maybe once in a year, rarely oftener 
when they hear the teacher has made trouble 
and a calamity is about to befall the district. 
I heard not long ago of a man who boasted 
that he had been director of his school for 
nine years and had never, during that period, 
been inside the room during session. 

Lastly, men of this class will take time to 
dismiss the teacher if several people in the 
district tell them they should do so to save 
the country from ruin. Members of school 
boards, decide at once whether you belong in 
this class. 


The Second Class 


Members of the second class are afraid they 
will not be re-elected and are going to walk 
in policy’s paths. Next to a narrow, partial 
teacher, a policy man on the school board is 
the worst foe to good’ schools in this world. 
These men will do all the undesirable things 
done by the men of Class One and, in a dis- 
trict where the policy is to save every penny 
regardless of how much it stunts and dwarfs 
the school, none can be more miserly than 
they. They are loyal friends to the influential 
voters in the district, but they are poison to 
the free institutions of American learning, 
those places which should be made the most 
attractive at this time when so many influ- 
ences are pulling the youth away from edu- 
cation’s doors. Men of this class will. if the 
majority of the district likes the teacher, 
stand by her through thick and thin, even 
though her principles are not just and honest. 

On the other hand, let the majority of the 
district be against her, and he will watch and 
turn on her like a tiger for some trivial short- 
coming that amounts to nothing. Remember, 


1This paper is reprinted from the Scuoot Boarp 
Journat for September, 1996. The author was at the 
time principal at Benedict, Pa 


it makes no difference how many good points 
an unpopular teacher may have when a policy 
man is running the affairs of a district. Many 
times excellent teachers are thrust out of 
neighborhoods that need them sorely because 
of ignorant, office-loving school boards. 

While men of these two classes are in of- 
fice, the extract which I have taken from Sa- 
bin’s Common Sense Didactics is true: “The 
day for plain speaking is at hand. The exigen- 
cies of the time demand it. All over the land 
are school grounds, bare, dreary, and desolate, 
without a tree to shelter the children from 
the winter’s blast or the summer’s sun. School- 
houses ill ventilated, unattractive, and repul- 
sive. Outhouses with doors off the hinges, 
clapboards ‘off the sides, defiled and defaced, 
a disgrace to a civilized community. Teachers 
working for a mere pittance, with no adequate 
conception of the true nature of their work, 
charged with training the future citizens of 
the republic.” 

This is an appeal to mothers, and if the 
mothers would only listen they, with the school 
boards, could help us as teachers to revolution- 
ize the system of education so that schools 
would be the most attractive places in the land 
and no compulsory education law would be 
necessary. The majority of mothers and school 
boards will not visit the school. They listen 
to their children’s stories and to the stories of 
their neighbor’s children. Stories which are 
stretched oftentimes from mouth to mouth 
until they become like the tale of the three 
black crows. Why don’t you come to us in- 
stead of going to outsiders and to people who 
are practically disinterested? We'll talk to 
you. Tell us wherein we fail with your child, 
we are so willing to be patient and just if you 
will give us a chance. No, no, parents and 
school boards, you cannot lay your poor 
schools entirely at the teacher’s door in this 
day and age. 

There has never been a time in the history 
of the country when higher qualifications were 
required than today, and there has never been 
a class of more honest, Christian teachers than 
are at work today all over the country. We 
fail oftentimes with individuals; but if we 
pleased everyone and could successfully lead 
all, that would be surpassing the Great 
Teacher, would it not? Remember, we are hu- 
man beings with human hearts, and, at best, 
are weak and full of faults. We need help as 
well as the children. 


The Third Class 

Now the men of Class Three have been 
elected and are going to do the best there is 
to be done for the school in general and for 
the children in particular, They are men from 
the ground up. There is no hesitancy in stand- 
ing by a faithful teacher. The district has 
hired these men as its agents and they will 
get everything in their power that the teacher 
needs and expect a good school in return 

Too often children with bad teeth, catarrh, 
and all sorts of disease are dipping into open 
pails the same cup that some well child 
will use a few moments afterwards. How can 
this be avoided? I say by furnishing covered 
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A a TNA ANN OTRAS 


During the year 1940 the School 
Board Journal is celebrating its fiftieth 
year of publication. In this connec- 
tion a number of articles are being 
republished because they still have 
the same significance and interest as 
they had when first published. The 


present article is one of the series. 


drinking tanks and individual drinking cups. 
But if we cannot get the tanks and so do 
away with one of the worst evils in our com- 
mon schools, let us try for the individual cups 
and so correct the evil in part. The desks, the 
walls, and the whole schoolroom are regularly 
and often cleaned by men of Class Three. 
Children are quick to make comparisons and 
will contrast a dirty schoolroom with the tidy 
homes from which they come. The children’s 
natures are so plastic that they may be 
molded by slight infiuences. The environments 
of the child may be made a permanent in- 
fluence in molding taste. Someone has aptly 
said, ‘The lovely things men build in the days 
of strength are but the reproductions of the 
lovely thoughts that were whispered in their 
hearts in the days of tender youth.” 

No doubt some teachers would accomplish 
wonders for their schools with art textbooks, 
available at a reasonable cost. The school- 
board member will get them for the benefit 
of the children and consequently of the whole 
community. He will make the children and the 
teacher contented with their surroundings if 
he has the right teacher behind him, to edu- 
cate him to the standard to which she desires 
to bring her school. 

Teaching in some districts for a full twenty 
days is a pleasure compared with the trouble 
there is on hand when the teacher wants to 
get her money. She too often has to chase 
over the entire district and at the end of the 
next month, has to repeat the same per- 
formance, which becomes more and more un- 
lovely. I hope the time will come when 
teachers will be on an equality with other 
workers of the nation, so that when they earn 
their money they may go to the bank and 
draw it. Men of this class will arrange it so 
that the teacher need not undergo so much 
embarrassment in securing her well-earned 
wage. 

Mr. Member of the school board, when you 
enter the school for a short visit, do not pre- 
sume to judge the teacher entirely by the 
condition of the school. It may be that she is 
laboring under every sort of obstacle of which 
you know nothing. You are not always able to 
read between the lines and to see how hard 
the teacher has labored to bring her school 
up to higher planes. A good motto for school 
boards to follow would be as follows: Hire 
the best teachers you can afford, give her a 
healthful and pleasant place for her pupils to 
work in, furnish her necessary tools to work 
with, visit her school often enough to see that 
things are going right, listen to the unneces- 
sary and unreasonable complaints of no one, 
and then hold the teacher responsible for a 


good school. 
a — — 


Value of Personality 
Personality, poise, and refinement have been 
subordinated to scholarship in the selection of 
teachers, whereas they should be accorded equal 
importance. — F. R. Adams, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Senior High School and Junior College at Bartlesville, Oklahoma.— John Duncan Forsyth, Architect, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Building for 


The present paper was written shortly be- 
fore Mr. Wrinkle resigned as chief executive 
of Bartlesville. 

Educational history was made in Oklahoma 
by the board of education of Bartlesville 
when the public school system was organized 
on the 6-4-4 Plan — six years in the elemen- 
tary schools, four years (7-10) in the junior 
high school, four years (11-14) in the senior 
high school and junior college—and two 
modern, new buildings were completed for 
the upper unit of this plan and occupied by 
the students for the first time January 8, 
1940. 

Heretofore, the junior-senior high school 
(6 year) and junior college were maintained 
in the same building. The chief concern of 
the parents was not only that some 1.800 
students were “jam-packed” into a building 
designed for 1,200, but that immature seventh 
and eighth grade children must attend school 
in the same building with the more mature 
students of the senior high school and junior 
college. 

In the solution of this problem, the usual 
surveys and studies were made of enrollment 
figures, population tendencies, community 
characteristics, and educational trends. As a 
result it was decided: (1) In this progressive, 
cultured, well-educated (70 per cent of adults 
college trained) oil center of 18,000 popula- 
tion, the 6-4-4 plan is probably best suited 
to its present and probable future educational 
needs. (2) An 800-student plant constructed 
for the upper unit of this plan would relieve 
the present crowded conditions, and also take 
care of the growing demand of parents for 
2 more vears of education at home for the 
many immature high-school graduates who 
cannot go away to college and are not yet 
wanted by industry. 

The peovle of the city definitely endorsed 
the program by approving on the same day 


—— 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Oklahoma City, Okla 


the 6-4-4 Plan in Bartlesville 


H. E. Wrinkle’ 


both a bond issue in the maximum amount of 
$134,100 and a 5-mill building fund levy. The 
proceeds of a previous 5-mill building fund 
levy were available in cash. Including a 
federal PWA grant of 45 per cent, the total 
amount of these sources of income proved 
inadequate to meet the estimated cost of the 
buildings proposed. Consequently, Mr. Frank 
Phillips, Bartlesville’s No. 1 citizen and friend 
of youth, was approached for financial assist- 
ance. His keen interest in the development of 
citizenship and character among young people 





enabled our needs to receive an immediate 
hearing before the board of directors of The 
Frank Phillips Foundation, Inc., from which 
a generous contribution of $55,000 was re- 
ceived. This expression of faith in our educa- 
tional program together with the deeply 
appreciated gift made it possible for the new 
buildings to be completed as_ originally 
planned. 

Disregarding the $63,806 spent as a part of 
this project for additions to three elementary 
schools, the financial investment for the 


The present photograph gives a wholly inadequate idea 


of the auditorium which is finished with wainscoting in green and gray tile, plaster walls 


of light gray-green, an acoustic tile ceiling in white, and stage draperies in salmon coral. 


The lighting is concealed in the ceiling and the large windows are treated with special 


fixtures that permit of rapid darkening of the room. 
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The Manual Training Building of the Bartlesville Senior High- 
Junior College houses all the noisy activities including the 
physical education and the industrial arts work. The functional 
design of the building has been developed to best express the 


senior high-school junior-college buildings is 
as follows: 

Summary of Costs 
Construction, Classroom and Manual 


eo eee $402,475.52 
Architectural and Engineering Costs 26,278.63 
Legal, Administrative, Preliminary... . 1,755.01 
NT bs ches oe) 60644 508s oes 21,390.33 
ee ee 10,050.00 
Landscaping Grounds and Site 
I, Scutiduased sae sb os 14,782.80 
a6 ce bare awd e aan. dw $476,732.29 
Plan of Financing Costs 
Cash from Building Funds........... $ 72,777.29 
I a, ae ee a 134,100.00 


Left: the chemistry laboratory has been planned and equipped 
to utilize the demonstration method to best advantage. On two 
sides of the room are built-in cabinets for storing chemicals and 
apparatus. On the third side there is a long table for pupils’ 


experiments. 
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Donation from The Frank Phillips 


Pe Ce. te ade dears 55,000.00 
Grant from Federal Government.... 214,855.00 
I oe eR as as os . $476,732.29 


A farsighted, conscientious board of edu- 
cation and a progressive, informed, support- 
ing public made possible the adoption of an 
educational program and the construction of 
new buildings which are nonconventional, 
unique, and cut across many lines of tradi- 
tion and custom. The superintendent, prin- 
cipals, and teachers were authorized to work 
in close cooperation with the architect to 
insure that the classrooms and other instruc- 
tional units would be designed and constructed 
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activities carried on and to provide almost ideal lighting and 
ventilation. The building was designed by Architect John Duncan 
Forsyth and was made possible by a donation from the Frank 


Phillips Foundation. 


to meet most effectively the needs of the vari- 
ous school services; consequently, no two 
rooms are exactly alike. Adequate built-ins, 
bulletin boards, storage space, and handy de- 
vices have been included; and the various 
special rooms are so related that the widest 
use of the buildings is permitted. 

A plant consisting of two separate buildings 
was decided upon in order that the so-called 
“noisy” parts of the educational program — 
auto mechanics, band, orchestra, sheet metal, 
industrial arts, physical education, etc.— 
could be assembled in one building. This 
plan permits greater economy in the _ use, 
operation, and maintenance of the buildings; 
provides a quieter, more dignified environment 





Right: the cafeteria is one of the most attractive rooms. It has 
ample natural light and sunshine and is attractively painted. The 
cream-colored ceiling is made of sound-absorbing tiles, the bright 
green floor is asphalt tile, and the green enamel tables and chairs 


have been chosen for reducing noise. 
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Left: the vocal music room has elevated seats for 100 chil- Right: the office of Principal Paul C. Norvell is equipped with 
dren. The floor is asphalt tile, the walls are plaster, the ceiling modern furniture to facilitate the wide variety of administrative 
is acoustical tile. The room has been found acoustically perfect activities. Not the least feature of the room is the central control 
for radio broadcasting. of the public address system 
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The woodworking shop is high and roomy. 
The walls are finished in tile, the floor is edged pine, and the ceiling is 
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concrete and acoustical tile. Adjoining the main room are an office, a tool 
room, a lumber storage room, and a finish room. 


for concentrated study in the classroom build- 
ing; and facilitates the simultaneous use of 
both the auditorium, located in the classroom 
building, and the gymnasium, located in the 
manual-training building. 

Both buildings are designed in modern, 
functional architecture and are entirely con- 
structed of monolithic concrete. The exterior 
walls are composed of reinforced architectural 
concrete poured to plywood forms on the ex- 
terior face and stiff insulation board forms on 
the interior face. The exterior forms were re- 
moved and the concrete walls left, except for 
paint, in their natural condition. The insula- 
tion board forms were left in place as a base 
for the plaster finish of the rooms. 

All exterior windows and doors are of metal, 
the awning type windows being used in gen- 


eral throughout the classroom building, and 
the architectural projected type in the 
manual-training building. The windows in the 
south and west side of this building are glazed 
with sunproof glass, eliminating the need for 
window shades. Glass blocks are used as win- 
dows in library, stairways, and other appro- 
priate places. 

The exterior walls have been given two 
coats of a special, oil-base, concrete paint in 
a soft, light coral color. The exterior metal 
work has been painted a subdued Indian red. 
This combination of colors for the exterior 
of the buildings which are located on a 
spacious, 20-acre site, together with a back- 
ground consisting largely of native trees and 
undeveloped areas, produces a pleasingly beau- 
tiful total effect. 





The auto mechanics shop is fully equipped like the best type of service garage. 
An hydreulic lift is not shown in the photograph. 
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First Floor Plan, Manual Training Building, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
—John Duncan Forsyth, Architect, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The Classroom Building 

Upon entering the classroom building from 
the west, one first observes the large, 32 by 
38 ft. foyer which serves as a lobby for the 
auditorium and as the central point for the 
corridor traffic. When the steel gates are 
drawn across the corridors to permit the use 
of the auditorium without the rest of the 
building, the toilets, drinking fountains, and 
telephone service are still available to the 
patrons of the auditorium. The main floor of 
the auditorium is bowl-shaped, 55 ft. wide 
and 70 ft. long, with a seating capacity of 
750 including the balcony. The wainscot 
around the auditorium and below the stage 
floor elevation is in alternating dark green and 
gray ceramic tile. The plastered walls are 
tinted a gray-green. The ceiling of acoustical 
tile is painted white. Aluminum grills and 4- 
ft. wall clocks are located on the curved walls 
on both sides of the stage opening. The win- 
dow draperies and stage curtain are of Flemish 
tapestry in an orange coral tint. The audi- 
torium is lighted with special fixtures set flush 
with the ceiling and may be controlled from 
either the stage or the picture booth in the 
balcony. 

The stage is 20 by 54 ft. with a proscenium 
opening of 30 ft. The dressing rooms off both 
ends of the stage are provided with individual 
toilets and washrooms. The stage is equipped 
with the necessary border lights, footlights, 
spotlights, and the new automatic transformer 
type dimmers. 

Just off the main entrance foyer will be 
found the administrative offices consisting of 
a waiting room, a general office, a principal's 
office, a dean’s office, and a reception room 
The reception room has a cozy fireplace 
Venetian window shades, green-tinted walls, 
and is equipped with modern living-room 
furniture. The offices are equipped with the 
legless type desks finished in walnut. Adjoin- 
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Mr. Frank Phillips, 
Chairman of the Frank Phillips Foundation, 
is the public benefactor responsible for the 
shop and gymnasium building. 


ing the general office are a vault, a mimeo- 
graph room, and an_ office-supply-storage 
room. The principal’s office is the central con- 
trol room for a public-address system which 
provides two-way communication to all rooms 
in both buildings, with radio and record-play- 
ing features. Here the master clock is located 
for the time and program system. All sec- 
ondary clocks are automatically reset each 
hour. Inside each classroom clock there is a 
buzzer which is automatically controlled from 
the program device in the master clock. Here, 
too, is located the control box for the fire- 
alarm system. 

Just across the hall from the administrative 
offices are found the home-economics depart- 
ment consisting of cooking laboratory, cloth- 
ing laboratory with a fitting room, a living 
room with fireplace, and a model bedroom. 
The cooking laboratory contains two unit 
kitchens, one finished in linoleum top drain- 
boards, gas stove, and icebox, the other one 
finished in monel-metal drainboards, electric 
stove, and electric refrigeration. The rest of 
the laboratory consists of the conventional 
units for student cooking. The sewing labora- 
tory is equipped with appropriate sewing 
tables, electric and pedal sewing machines, a 
well-lighted fitting room, built-in student 
lockers, and ample storage space 

Located on the first floor in the rounded 
comer of this building will also be found the 
vocal music room. This room has curved 
elevated seats with a capacity of 100 singers 
and also ample storage space for music and 
choir robes 


Library Emphasized 

One of the most beautiful rooms is the 
attractive library located on the second floor 
at the head of the stairways leading from 
the foyer of the main entrance. The reading 
room is 31 by 52 ft. with a seating capacity 
of 96 students. Recessed bookshelves and 
paneling of bleached birch finished natural 
surround the interror walls. Above these the 
walls are tinted a blue gray, and the ceiling 
is constructed of light buff-colored acoustical 
fiberboard. Bookshelves and unit ventilators 
ire recessed under the wide marble window 
sills. The large windows extend to the ceiling 
with glass-brick forming the walls between 
them. Window draperies of Flemish tapestry 
in turquoise add to the beauty of the recom 
The floor is multicolored asphalt tile blocks 
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The Gymnasium of the Bartlesville Senior High-Junior College 


serves a wide variety of educational and community purposes. The seating capacity is 1,800 


in the fixed bleachers. The ceiling is treated 
finished with tile wainscoting. A large band 


with acoustic materials and the walls are 
room, not shown in the picture, opens 


for use as a stage. 





The Library as Seen from the Charging Desk 
is the academic nerve center of the school and is the most attractive room in the 
classroom building. The woodwork is natural finish birch, the floor is tan asphalt tile, 
the walls are yellow, and the ceiling is white. The lighting is concealed in long metal 
reflecting troughs. 


arranged in an attractive design. Indirect 
lighting is secured by two special inverted 
metal fixtures running the entire length of 
the room, and small lights recessed in the 
walls around the room just above the book- 
shelves. The charging desk, tables, and chairs 
are bleached maple finished natural flat var- 
nish. The adjoining stack room is equipped 
with steel shelving for 5.000 books, an after- 
hours book reception chute, and several work- 
tables 


Cafeteria Service Provided 
In order that it may be conveniently used 
as an auxiliary reading room, the main din- 
ing room of the cafeteria, with a seating 


capacity of 150, is located across the hall 
from the library. The floors are marbleized 
asphalt tile. The walls are decorated in a 
light cream with buff-colored acoustical ma- 
terial on the ceiling. The room is equipped 
with ivory colored tables in ash-green, Shel- 
craft tops with aluminum striped edges. A 
large loud speaker makes it possible to enjoy 
radio programs during the lunch periods. 

The kitchen is well equipped with range, 
ovens, electric refrigeration, storage rooms, 
private toilet, washroom, potrack, and ex- 
haust fan. The serving counter, soiled-dish 
counters, cooks’ tables. and vegetable sinks 
are all of stainless steel. 

The physics and chemistry rooms are 25 


. 
: 
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The cooking laboratory is of the unit type so that girls may work 
under conditions approximating those in the home kitchen. 


by 47 ft. with special built-in features and 
adjoining storage space for large quantities 
of science supplies and apparatus. The student 
laboratory tables, built around the wall under 
the windows and two ends of the rooms, are 
equipped with sink, gas, water, electric outlet, 
and storage cabinets with combination locks 

A combination visual education and lecture 
room is located between these two science 
rooms. There are no windows in this room 
which facilitates its use for motion pictures. 
The elevated seats are arranged in concentric 
arcs about the teacher’s desk, and the room has 
a seating capacity of one hundred students. 

The public-speaking room has a_ stage 
equipped with cyclorama, front curtain, spe- 
cial lighting, and dressing rooms. 


General Features 


In general the floors in the corridors and 
classrooms throughout both buildings are 
marbleized brown and mahogany asphalt tile 
with brown or black borders. The vestibules. 
stairs, and toilet floors are terrazzo. All cor- 
ridors and stair wells are wainscoted locker 
height with glazed tile in a warm buff color. 
Student lockers in a school brown color, 
equipped with master-keyed combination 


locks, are recessed in the walls of the spacious 
corridors. A special safety feature is the ab- 
sence of large waste receptacles in the cor- 
ridors. These are recessed in the walls as a 
part of the student locker system. A special 
door, with a free-swinging opening labeled 
‘Waste,” permits wastepaper to be pushed 
through into canvas bags. 

Excellent acoustical results have been ob- 
tained by the use of an unpainted, cream 
colored, low density fiberboard on all corridor 
and classroom ceilings. The corridor walls are 
painted a light tan. 

The buildings are well-lighted. Semi-indirect 
fixtures are used in most classrooms. Special 
flush-type fixtures are used in the corridors 
In all shops and kitchens glassteel reflectors 
with enclosing globes are used, and, of course. 
vapor-proof lighting fixtures are used in all 
shower rooms. 

Although no two classrooms are exactly 
alike, each one has asphalt-tile floors, low 
density fiberboard ceilings, unit ventilators. 
loud-speaker, clock, triple slate blackboard, 
bulletin boards, a recessed three-drawer steel 
filing cabinet, and recessed cabinets, book- 
cases, teacher’s locker, and storage space to 
meet the particular needs of each room. The 





The City of Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
attributes the successful completion of its Senior High School and Junior College to the 
educational planning of its professional staff and to the financial planning and forward 


looking policies of its board of education. Left to right: H. E. 


Wrinkle, former superin- 


tendent; Garnet Morris; N. P. Skavlen; Frank S. Neptune; Claude H. Burt, president; 
Mary D. Cannon, secretary; J. M. Hockensmith, treasurer; Eula Morgan; Grant L. 


Phillips; Ross M. 


Stuntz, vice-president. 
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woodwork is birch. The walls of south and 
west rooms are painted a light green, and 
north and east rooms are cream color. 

Both buildings are heated from a central 
steam plant in the basement of the classroom 
building. Two steel boilers equipped with 
vertical-type gas burners and automatic con- 
trols furnish adequate steam for the unit 
heaters, conversion-type radiators, and unit 
ventilators. Each building has its own vacuum 
pump for returning condensate to boilers. The 
auditorium and gymnasium are separately 
heated and ventilated with conditioned air. 
The temperature of all rooms is thermostat- 
ically controlled. Hot water and ice water 
are provided through copper pipes to appro- 
priate places in both buildings. There are ex- 
haust fans in the chemistry laboratory, 
kitchens, metal shops, and athletic locker 
rooms 


Manual Training Building 

In the center of the manual-training build- 
ing, which contains the so-called “noisy” 
organizations, is located the  well- 
lighted gymnasium, with a basketball court 
50 by 94 ft. A seating capacity of 1,800 is 
provided by banked seating rising from the 
floor level on both sides in reinforced con- 
crete with fir-wood bleachers. 

The sound absorbent material of the ceil- 
ing under the precast gypsum roof and the 
soundproof qualities of the insulation board 
around the upper portion of the walls make 
the acoustics of the gymnasium unusually 
satisfactory. 

A large stage in one end, with soundproof 
folding doors, also serves as the band and 
orchestra rehearsal room. On one side of this 
stage 6 soundproof individual practice rooms 
are provided, and on the other side the 
band director’s office and instrument and uni- 
form storage rooms are located. 

The walls of the foyer off the main en- 
trance are designed in attractive patterns of 
multicolored face brick. A feature of the 
building is the use of buff tile for the walls 
of the corridors and shop rooms. The 12-in. 
tile, laid with continuous vertical joints, pro- 
duce a pleasing and modern effect. Wide cor- 
ridors with marbleized asphalt-tile floors and 
low-density fiberboard ceiling with flush-type 
lighting fixtures, extend down both sides of 
the gymnasium under the upper part of the 
concrete bleachers. The remaining space under 
the bleachers off the inside of the corridors 
provides a large amount of needed storage 
space. 

The north side of the building is occupied 
by the dressing rooms for the physical-edu- 
cation department. These rooms include tiled 
showers, towel service, basket systems, toilets, 
drying rooms, student lockers, first-aid rooms, 
and directors’ offices. The west and south 
sides contain rooms and shops for commercial 
art, drafting, diversified occupations, wood- 
work, metal work, and auto mechanics 


school 


NYA STUDENTS LEAD IN SCHOLARSHIP 

Aubrey Williams, administrator of the National 
Youth Administration, Washington, D. C., has 
issued a report on a survey which shows that 
college students employed by the NYA receive 
higher than average grades, even though they 
are required to work 40 hours per month. 

The survey which covered 62,000 students in 
666 institutions located in 46 states, disclosed 
that NYA students rank higher in scholarship 
than the general student body in 80 per cent of 
the colleges. At least two thirds of these employed 
students had scholastic averages that placed them 
in the upper half of the student body 
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Local Purchasing in Small Communities 
A. J. Huggett’ 


Even a casual survey of purchasing prac- 
tices in small school districts brings to light 
some very queer policies. In one Michigan 
town the board of education lets all contracts 
locally, provided the prices asked are not 
more than 5 per cent higher than the lowest 
outside bid. Another middle-west community 
reserves the right to place all school business 
locally even though the costs are considerably 
higher. 

Most boards of education in small towns 
apparently give preference to local merchants 
when all other elements are equal. When out- 
side firms can furnish an article which has 
obvious and important educational advantages 
over anything which can be purchased locally, 
it is usually possible to waive local preferences 
in spite of higher prices asked by a nonlocal 
firm 

There are always borderline articles which 
cause difficulty to a beginning superintendent, 
und there are other “headaches” in the matter 
of local buying. The opposition or friendship 
of the merchants counts for a great deal in 
every community. Although the numbers and 
taxpaying abilities of these dealers may be 
small as compared with those of the whole 
population, the vendors are _ strategically 
located and influential far beyond their num- 
bers and wealth. 

Even though the board of education sticks 
with the superintendent in a controversy with 
the local merchanis, there is always danger 
that these dealers will score a victory at the 
next school election, with a resulting change 
in administrators. To have only the editor of 
the local paper “against” the superintendent 
is no small thing. The writer has seen an 
opposition movement start from just this one 
man, and finally engulf the superintendent 
in dealing with local merchants, the problem 
vt buying is vital. All men are sensitive about 
inything affecting their pocketbooks. 


Unreasonable Local Buying 

The writer has known of very small com- 
munities in which it was necessary that almost 
everything be purchased at a local store. The 
order for chemicals and physics apparatus was 
placed with the druggist, book orders were 
given to the newspaper, floor seal was bought 
from the furniture dealer or at a gasoline 
station, athletic supplies came from the drug 
sture, and so on. Almost nothing was ever 
purchased save through a local dealer. Many 
of the articles were not kept in stock by the 
relailer, but had to be ordered by him at a 
wholesale price which often was the same as 
that which the manufacturer or wholesaler 
would have charged the school. Even if the 
merchant did business at only a 10-per-cent 
margin, the goods cost the school district more 
than was necessary. 

As nearly as the writer has been able to 
find out, school and local dealer prices are 
the same on many goods. A year ago, the 
school district with which the writer was asso- 
ciated needed to purchase considerable furni- 
ture for a building addition. Thinking that 
possibly the local furniture man could secure 
special discounts on this type of equipment, 
the author called on a local furniture dealer 
to ask if he would be interested in bidding. 


‘Instructor in Chicago Teachers College. 


The dealer pulled down the catalog of a well- 
known school-supply house and consulted it. 
The prices he would have to pay were just 
the same as those generally quoted to schools; 
in other words, the schools could apparently 
purchase from the catalog just as cheaply as 
he could. The writer has had the same experi- 
ence with druggists in respect to athletic 
equipment, with dry-goods stores in respect 
to gymnasium suits, and with local stationers 
in respect to tablets, pencils, etc. 


Why Excessive Local Purchasing is 
Unfair 

By excessive local buying, the writer means 
cases like those described in the preceding 
paragraph. Certainly one would rule that upon 
goods not carried in stock and which the 
school can purchase as cheaply as the mer- 
chant there is no justification for buying from 
the local dealer. No time will be saved, so 
really all that is being done is to give the 
merchant 10 per cent or more, for mailing 
the order. Such an excessive charge cannot be 
defended by anyone because the school dis- 
trict is supported by all of the people. No 
one has a right to cause a large extra burden 
of taxation to fall upon the average citizen 
so that there may be a profit to a few in- 
dividuals who are in business in the com- 
munity. These dealers pay taxes, too, but 
usually only a small percentage of the amounts 
assessed. By paying considerable extra to 
purchase certain articles locally, one raises the 
tax rates of other citizens, and this cannot be 
defended. Local merchants rarely, if ever, ex- 
pect that this be done when they understand 
the situation, so difficulties do not come from 
this type of buying where proper explanations 
are made from time to time. 


Where Shall the Line Be Drawn? 

On the other hand, everyone would prob- 
ably agree that small orders of merchandise 
which retailers regularly carry in stock such 
as groceries for the home-economics depart- 
ment, meat and other supplies for the cafe- 
teria; nails and lumber for the woodshep, 
paint for the redecoration of furniture, and 
coal for the school plant must necessarily 
come from local merchants. One can hardly 
conceive of these articles, representing a value 
of a few dollars at any one time, being pur- 
chased outside of town unless very attractive 
rates were offered, and even then one would 
probably not save enough to make it worth 
while to go outside to buy. Only in the large 
cities might there be much possibility of such 
purchases being placed with out-of-town con- 
cerns. In case the supplies mentioned repre- 
sent a large enough value so that they should 
not be purchased without bids, awarding of 
contracts should always be made on a com- 
petitive basis. 


Borderline Articles 

Most of the difficulty the writer has ex- 
perienced has come in connection with printed 
forms. commencement invitations, class rings, 
insurance. and floor seal. Many small-town 
printers, in particular, seem to feel that they 
have a vested right to produce all school 
printing no matter if their charges are ex- 


cessive. Sometimes local dealers, gasoline- 
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station operators, and insurance salesmen can 
be quite unreasonable, too. 

Commencement invitations are usually pur- 
chased by the seniors themselves, using their 
own money, and the administrator is often 
unable to exert any great control. The printer 
realizes this and makes a real effort to meet 
outside competition. He may complain that 
his prices leave no margin of profit, but his 
quotations are often quite close to those of 
outside concerns. 

On play tickets and posters, athletic tickets, 
advertising, report cards, record cards, and 
many other things, the school board or the 
activity fund usually pay more than they 
would have to if purchases were made of 
outside concerns. Again, the articles are things 
which are produced locally and upon which 
the difference in cost is too small to warrant 
discussion. It is not likely that the local 
printer is overpaid more than a hundred dol- 
lars on all these items combined in a whole 
year, and this is not a large enough sum to 
precipitate a fight. 

About the most illogical situation the writer 
ever faced was in connection with an award 
of fire insurance. A local man had had all 
the school contracts for a number of years. 
Upon application by two other agents, the 
board decided to award them policies. The 
man who had been having the whole business 
became angry and said that if he could not 
have all the insurance he did not want any. 
He would not take a third of the policies, so 
his portion went to a fourth agent. Board 
members reported that the irate agent paid 
up his grocery bill with one member and 
stopped trading there, dropped his doctor who 
was a board member, and was never again 
seen in the drug store of a third member. It 
was weeks before he would speak to the 
writer, although the board made the decision 
and the superintendent’s part in the transac- 
tion was nil. 


Dividing the Business 

Most small-town boards have a policy that 
the materials purchased locally shall be 
divided among the town businessmen. Thus, 
the chemical and office-supply orders are split 
among the drug stores, coal purchases are 
divided among the coal dealers, and the in- 
surance is broken up among those in town who 
are selling this @ommodity. The writer's prac- 
tice has been so far as possible to award 
business by periods of time. Thus, Smith 
Brothers had the grocery order for September, 
Glen Mason got the business for October, 
Casey’s had it for November, and Frank 
Henwood was awarded it during December. 
Then we started all over again. In the small 
communities in which the writer has labored, 
chain stores have never been paid a nickel 
from tax funds. The opposition of local busi- 
nessmen is such that the writer would simply 
not dare to take a bill from a chain store 
before the board for payment. 


Bids on Supplies 


To what extent should local dealers be 
asked to bid on school supplies? There is no 
question that bids are necessary in large com- 
munities. In small towns, though, the quanti- 
ties of merchandise to be purchased at any 
one time are too small in amount to war- 
rant bids. No one can ask for bids on five 
dollars’ worth of groceries for home eco- 
nomics, on a few pounds of nails for the 
woodshop, on a roll of gauze for the first- 
aid kit, on a sack of coarse salt for an icy 
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walk. Bids can be called for on coal purchases, 
on proposed repairs, on insurance, and on 
printing. Unless coal can be tested, one is 
“sticking his neck out” if coal purchases are 
made on the basis of bids. If the lowest bid 
is accepted, poor coal is almost sure to be 
placed in the bins which results in trouble 
for the engineers. The only recourse is a 
testing laboratory, and that takes time and 
is expensive. One must also be careful about 
standards for repairs, printing, and insurance. 


Purchase Order Blanks 


After a number of unauthorized charges 
had been made against the school district. 
we worked out purchase order forms. These 
are issued in triplicate and are signed by the 
superintendent or the secretary of the board. 
The vendor retains a copy and attaches the 
duplicate to his invoice; the triplicate is held 
in the school files. Specific information is given 
for mode and time of shipment; quantities, 
descriptions, prices, and amounts of articles 
purchased; department or school account to 
be charged. They can be used for internal 
purchases, as well as those of the board of 
education, by crossing out one phrase or the 
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other. The writer called on all the merchants 
when the form was first put into use, and all 
possible situations were discussed. At that 
time all the old outstanding bills were col- 
lected and settled. These included the ac- 
counts left by previous graduating classes, 
and by the former school people who could 
not be identified or reached. Thus, the slate 
was cleaned and the dealers were made to 
understand clearly that if they charged goods 
or services to any school organization which 
did not present a purchase order, the school 
board would assume no responsibility. The 
merchants cooperated splendidly because they 
like a definite system and will assist in nearly 
everything that is reasonable. 

The school executive has to walk with care 
in local buying. All consumers dislike to be 
overcharged, but a few dollars’ extra cost 
should not be allowed to make a lot of 
enemies. Most merchants though, are reason- 
able in respect to prices. The few exceptions 
occur infrequently, but when they do happen 
they give the administrator a great deal of 
difficulty. The final rule is tact, fairness, and 
careful attention to the interests of the school 
and school district. 


The Junior Nurses’ Organization 
Floyd Gerrit Hoek’ 


About ten years ago, when I was principal 
of a Montana grammar school, I saw the need 
for an organization that would be of interest 
to the girls and be of service to teachers and 
fellow students. It was named JuNtor Nur- 
Ses, and had as its purpose — service to fac- 
ulty members and students through various 
activities. I have continued this organization 
in the east with excellent results. The plan 
or setup is as follows. Any girl in the upper 
grades may become a member if, in the judg- 
ment of members of the faculty, she has per- 
sonality, general ability, honesty, potentiality, 





1Formerly, Supervising Principal, Haledon, N. J 


or possibly a problem case who might be 
reached through the activities of the work. 
High scholastic marks are not the criteria for 
admission to this group. 

The faculty adviser is one chosen because 
of her qualifications, such as cultural back- 
ground, poise, understanding of girls, sym- 
pathetic yet firm attitude, respectful, and a 
good sport. It is exceedingly important that 
she have these qualifications as much of the 
spirit and training of these girls is dependent 
upon her. She is assisted by the school nurse, 
who gives instructions to a certain group every 
two weeks in first aid, during school hours 
It forms part of the health program. 





The junior nurses of the Englewood school are a happy, 
active group of fine American children. 
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The rest of the organization consists of, (1) 
superintendent of nurses, (2) assistant superin- 
tendent, (3) secretary, (4) dean of the library, 
(5) dean of nurses, and regular members of the 
force. Their duties are: assisting in first aid, in 
some cases taking full charge under the super- 
vision of the school nurse or adviser, assisting 
teachers when need arises, helping in fire drills, 
discipline of girls’ basement and playground, tak- 
ing home children when ill with permission of the 
school nurse, hall conduct, assisting medical and 
dental staff, school functions, office duty, and 
other occasions when need arises. The nurses are 
classified as follows: Reserves, Juniors, Seniors, 
and Graduate Nurses. Upon the completion of 
certain phases of the work in instruction by the 
school nurse and number of credits earned, pro- 
gression takes place from one group to the other. 
Credits are earned through the fulfillment of the 
duties explained above. When these girls are called 
away from their regular classes, and care is exer- 
cised in so permitting in not making periods too 
frequently, it is the girl’s problem to make up 
the work lost. Schedules are arranged that no 
nurse serves continually at the same period of the 
day for consecutive days. Credits may be lost 
in the following ways: late for duty, failure to 
conform to the rules and regulations, and other 
just causes. 

As to the scholastic requirements and achieve- 
ments of the girls, any nurse who does not re- 
ceive a passing mark in two major subjects is 
suspended from the force, until the next report- 
card period and, if passing at that time, returns 
to the force in full standing. If not, then sus- 
pension continues until the next period, and if not 
then, is dropped from the force. Every oppor- 
tunity and encouragement is given them to make 
up the work. The “suspension” has its effect, in 
fact so much so that the parents come to school 
inquiring how her child’s scholastic work might 
be improved in order to return to the force. 

During the last four weeks of school, the ad- 
viser and members of the staff choose from their 
own group the best-suited girls for office, and 
these girls act in this capacity under the help and 
direction of the “regulars.” This allows the work 
to be carried on without any great interruptions 
Meetings are held regularly every two weeks, but 
a special one may be called with the approval of 
the adviser. 

The value of the activity has been far-reaching 
Four out of nine “Superintendents” are now regis- 
tered nurses in real life. A few others of the 
forces are in training. One girl who was the Dean 
of Library last year, has definitely chosen library 
work as her life profession. This student organi- 
zation has been a definite means of helping to 
conquer that inward self-consciousness apparent 
in many girls of that age. Through the duties 
assigned them and contact with their advisers, 
they have been taught poise, assumption of re 
sponsibilities, development of their scholastic en- 
deavors by a more self-assuring attitude and 
friendliness, and in addition to all of this, some 
cultural background. The Junior Nurses are 
taught how to live and work with other people 
Character is a very important asset. It is most 
important in the Junior Nurses 


WHAT SCHOOLMEN ARE SAYING 


“T have but one desire on the school board 
That is to see that every dollar expended pro- 
duces a dollar’s worth of value. reasonably speak- 
ing. and I will endeavor at all times, to the best 
of my ability, to keep politics and political issues 
out of our school system.” — Edwin C. Baker, 
member board of education, Covington, Ky 


Dads at Fault 


Lack of interest of fathers, in the subject 0! 
education, is responsible for the scarcity of men 
teachers. We men are beginning to leave com- 
pletely to our wives and to women teachers, the 
cares of our children. The result is a woman com- 
plex in our school system Charles M. Davies, 
President, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The President Outlines the Board’s 
Job and Policies 


C. L. Babcock’ 


Tonight we are meeting for the purpose 
of reorganizing our board of education. Some 
of you are new to our board and, I believe, 
are serving as school trustees for the first 
time. Others of you have served with me 
during the past school year. From the stand- 
point of experience, our board is very 
“young.” It has been a long time since the 
board has been made up of members with 
so little experience, if such a condition has 
ever existed. To compare the experience of 
our board members with the experience of 
the members of a neighboring school district’s 
newly elected board: There is but one new 
member in their group; the other members 
have served from six to sixteen years. In our 
group, there is only one member with more 
than a year’s experience. The other seven 
have served one year or less. Our task is, 
therefore, a big one. We are employers of 
390 persons: a superintendent, teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, clerical workers, cafeteria 
employees, janitors, and those engaged in the 
maintenance of the school buildings and 
grounds. As trustees of school funds we are 
responsible for a budget of $528,520. But 
above all, we are responsible to the 8,218 
school children who are depending on us. 
For this reason, I believe it is in order that 
we give a little consideration to the following 
question before we begin our reorganization: 
“Just what are a school-board member's re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities?” 

In the May 1940, issue of the ScHOOL 
Boarp JourNAL, Mr. L. L. Wells sums up 
our work as follows: 

So far as the students are concerned, a school- 
board member is one of those individuals who 
has his picture near the front of the school 
annual, who sits on the platform at graduation 
time, and sometimes gives out the diplomas. He 
is a part of the group that gets blamed for the 
unpleasant rulings that affect the young people 
of the school; seldom heard from except in a 
crisis, or what to them seems all important. 

To the teacher a school-board member is 
someone to “glad-hand” when present and “pan” 
at other times. The teacher considers the school- 
board member in the light of job and salary 

To the administrator, the board is a way of 
escape; “The board will not grant so and such 
request,” or “I will have to take that matter 
up with the board.” 

To parents, a board member is someone to 
stop on the street, and complain to about teach- 
ers, discipline of the school, bus service, school 
programs, courses of study, school hours, cafeteria 
service, grades and “how they did it when I 
went to school.” Or, worse yet, parents call us 
on the telephone for the same purpose. You 
can’t escape. You hear all the complaints and 
now and then a compliment. Now and then a 
grain of wheat is bound to be found in all the 
chaff 

To taxpayers, especially big ones, the board 
member is responsible for spending their money, 
usually foolishly, and they can’t see why it is 
necessary to build a new gymnasium or buy 
additional property even if the school system is 
growing The school-board member is a 


The journat is privileged to present the annual 
address of Mr. Babcock to the board of education of the 
Beaumont, Texas, Independent School District. The 
address was read following Mr. Babcock’s re-election as 
President 


community representative, selected to run the 
school system. He is a part of a governing body 
which, as a unit, runs the schools and individually 
he has no more power than any other citizen, 
except what is delegated to him. A lot of members 
don’t realize this and consequently make hard 
work for themselves and problems for the board. 

He represents the youth of the community in 
that he is responsible for their welfare. He is 
responsible for giving them the best education 
that is economically possible. Not alone their 
education, but their welfare and character should 
be his concern. 

He represents the taxpayers but not to the 
detriment of youth. The operation of the school 
system should be very’ carefully studied and 
when the tax rate can be lowered without affect- 
ing the efficiency of the school system, it should 
be done. 

It is the responsibility of a  school-board 
member to listen to the people he represents. He 
will hear from all kinds. He must patiently 
listen, and give consideration to what he hears. 
It should not affect his judgment unwisely, and 
he should be able to resist the pressure of special 
interest groups. He should consider matters in 
the light of the best interests of the boys and 
girls in his care. 

The first thing for a man who has become part 
of a board of trustees to realize is that he does 
not know anything about running a school sys- 
tem, and that he must depend on trained experts 
to do the work. If he assumes that attitude, he 
will be all right 

The Beaumont city school board has fol- 
lowed the plan that all decisions must be 
made for the best interests of the school 
children. These decisions must be legally cor- 
rect and honorably correct. 

We operate as trustees of a trust fund and 
not as a political body. Part of our funds 
are sent to us by the State of Texas. The 
other part comes from our own local school 
taxes. When these two parts are added to- 
gether the money becomes a trust fund. If 
we spend this money illegally, we are not 
only subject to ostracism but also we are 
liable for the replacement of the money from 
our own funds. Because of the fact that it 
is illegal in the State of Texas for any school- 
board member to sell his goods and services 
directly or indirectly to the board, you can 
realize that no member would want the board 
to purchase from another member any goods 
or services. I am sure that none of you would 
like to have to replace illegally spent money. 
Honorable Harrie S. Mueller, president of the 
school board of Wichita, Kans., said: “The 
duty of the board members is to keep the 
schools open and to provide the best instruc- 
tional service obtainable for all of the chil- 
dren of the district. If these duties are 
conscientiously performed, there will be 
neither time nor the desire to use his position 
for selling his wares or his services to em- 
ployees, or for seeking special privileges for 
his children and his friends’ children.” 

The efficiency of our board depends on 
harmony. We cannot have harmony in the 
board without confidence in each other. You 
must have confidence in me and I must have 
confidence in you as board members, or the 
efficiency of our operations will be impaired 
School children depend on our decisions. If 
we fight among ourselves, certainly our de- 
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cisions will not be made for the best interests 
of the children. When we make a decision on 
the basis of getting even with some other 
school-board member instead of on the basis 
of what is best for the school children, then 
we are cheating those children who are de- 
pending on us. 

The routine of notifying the members of all 
meetings is attended to by the superintend- 
ent’s office or the secretary’s office. We hold 
regular meetings on the third Thursday of 
each month. However, additional meetings are 
called when necessary, and if a quorum is 
present the meeting is held. Minutes of every 
meeting are mailed to every member whether 
he was present or not. These minutes are 
approved at the next regular meeting, and 
the official copies are signed and remain in 
the executive offices. If you cannot attend 
some meeting, you must depend on and back 
up the decisions of the quorum. We cannot 
make decisions which will be satisfactory to 
everyone. There wili be complaints and there 
will be criticism. When they come, we must 
be strong enough to stand by our decisions 
whether such decisions are made by unani- 
mous vote or not. When we consider all mat- 
ters carefully before deciding and then make 
our decisions for the best interest of our 
school children, we will make no mistakes. 
During the past six years this school board 
has never rescinded a decision that it has 
made. We have analyzed every proposition 
until we reached a decision, and then we 
stood by our decision. 

There will be rumors which will threaten 
the harmony of the board. When rumors 
reach you— investigate them. Try to trace 
them down to their origin. Go directly to the 
person involved for verification. For example, 
Saturday morning there was a rumor that 
Buddy Savage had had a heart attack. Peo- 
ple were calling all over town asking for de- 
tails. A call finally came to my office, and I 
asked if anyone had called his home. I found 
they had called the hospitals, undertakers, 
and numerous individuals, but no one, so far 
as I know, had called his home. I called his 
home and I found he had gone fishing. 

To quote Mr. Wells again, “A school-board 
member must be open-minded. When a new 
member is elected, school people need have 
no fears, even if he is considered to be one 
who is against the existing order of things, 
provided he is an open-minded individual. 
He may have ideas. I have seen men who were 
going to revolutionize the school program and 
procedure, but who modified their ideas after 
a few months when they understood the work- 
ings of the school system.” Preserve the 
harmony and, incidentally, the efficiency of 
our board by keeping an open mind and by 
refusing to believe rumors until you know 
they are founded on facts. Only by working 
together, by having confidence in each other, 
and by keeping before us at all times the ob- 
jective of operating our schools for the bene- 
fit of the youth of our community can we 
hope to justify the confidence which has 
been placed in us. If we, ourselves, are satis- 
fied that we are doing the job to the best of 
our ability; if we are confident that our de- 
cisions are prompted by a desire to further 
the interest of the children in our schools, 
the rumors, complaints, and criticisms will not 
disturb us. 

There are two systems under which the 
board may operate. We may operate as one 
committee, or we may divide the board into 
various smaller committees, vesting certain 
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authority in each. Let us first consider the 
board operating as one committee: There are 
numerous advantages in this method. Each 
member would know every detail about all 
matters coming before the board. Each mem- 
ber would be better informed as to the opera- 
tions of the schools. The responsibility would 
fall on each member alike. There would be a 
minimum of responsibility delegated to em- 
ployees. On the other hand, the disadvantages 
are great. If each detail must come before 
the board as a whole, too much time would 
be taken up with meetings. Meetings would 
have to be very frequent. Those of you who 
have served on the board before know, and 
those of you who are new to the board will 
soon realize that questions come up daily 
which should be decided immediately. If there 
were not committees and committee chairmen 
authorized to make decisions, meetings would 
have to be held daily. Members of this board 
are still faced with the problem of making a 
hiving, and, in my judgment, we cannot afford 
the time for daily meetings. From a practical 
standpoint we cannot devote to the board 
sufficient time to operate as one committee. 

The system under which we have operated 
in the past is this: We elect a president and 
a vice-president. The president appoints com- 
mittees as follows: Athletics, Buildings and 
Grounds, Cafeteria, Employment, Equipment 
and Supplies, Finance and Accounts, and 
Public Relations. Each member of the board, 
with the exception of the president, is chair- 
man of one committee and is a member of 
two other committees. The president is ex- 
officio member of all committees. In each 
committee is vested certain authority and re- 
sponsibility. When the committee is presented 
with a problem which it considers too large 
or important to be decided by three members 
of the board, the chairman asks the president 
to call a meeting of the board to consider the 
question involved. However, a large part of 
the business of the board can be handled by 
committees. Here, again, we are faced with 
the necessity of having confidence in each 
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other. When a committee acts within its 
vested authority, the board should support 
such action. 

The board as a whole is, of course, respon- 
sible for purchases made by any department. 
Here, again, this function is best handled by 
committees. Our routine,in the past has been 
as follows: For example, when the art de- 
partment at Beaumont High School has need 
of some material, the head of that depart- 
ment makes a requisition, setting forth the 
reason why such purchase should be made. 
This requisition then goes to Mr. McDonald’s 
office. This office considers the merits of the 
request, makes recommendations that the re- 
quest be granted or rejected as he sees fit, 
and passes the requisition on to Mr. Jackson. 
If he approves, the requisition goes to the 
board’s Equipment and Supplies Committee 
for consideration. If approved, the purchase 
is made by Mr. Collins, our purchasing agent, 
and the requisition is finally passed to the 
committee on Finance’ and Accounts with in- 
voice for payment. The secretary of the board 
makes the checks which must be signed by 
the secretary, the superintendent of schools, 
and the president of the board. Thus, you see 
each expenditure is checked through various 
departments, and, of course, all board mem- 
bers receive copies of accounts so that each 
member knows for what purpose the money 
is spent. 

Earlier in this talk I referred to the SCHOOL 
BoarD JOURNAL, May, 1940, issue, and par- 
ticularly to articles written by Honorable 
Harrie S. Mueller, President of the Board at 
Wichita, Kans., and Mr. L. L. Wells, mem- 
ber of the Ventura, Calif., board of trus- 
tees. I recommend that each of you read 
these two articles, and also that you read 
the other excellent articles in the magazine. 
Copies of this publication will be handed to 
you by the superintendent each month. There 
are numerous articles of interest in every 
issue, and I urge that you read it, as it will 
prove beneficial to you in your efforts to 
understand the problems which we must face 


A School-Building Maintenance Clinic 


Norman E. Watson’ 


The history of education in the United 
States probably will indicate no greater 
period of activity in in-service training than 
the 1930's. Many and varied have been the 
programs for the training of educational 
workers on the job. In the instructional pro- 
gram there have been many types of splendid 
teacher-training plans. Some of these have led 
to additional work in colleges and universi- 
ties, some have led to much-needed cur- 
riculum reorganization, while others have been 
intended and executed entirely for much- 
needed stimulation. 

One of the areas long neglected is that of 
school-building maintenance and the training 
of custodians. Outstanding programs have 
been developed by a few universities and 
summer custodians’ institutes, and large cities 
have developed wavs and means of training 
their custodians. Very few schools, employing 
one or more janitors. have been able to plan 
any program of training 
Northbrook, Ill.. a residential suburb of 


Superintendent of Schools, Northbrook, III 


Chicago, twenty-one miles north of Chicago, 
recently experimented with a remedy for this 
situation. 

Northbrook, which maintains a unit of 
twelve years in its educational institution. is 
one of two such units in Cook County. Its high 
school, only recently grown from a three-year 
to a four-year accredited high school, receives 
graduates from its own school, as well as all 
or some of the graduates from twelve other 
public and parochial schools of the non- 
high district in the localities surrounding 
Northbrook 

A year ago, the principals of these elemen- 
tary schools met in Northbrook to discuss 
common problems. The often voiced questions 
regarding maintenance and the work of the 
custodians brought a suggestion from the su- 
perintendent of the Northbrook schools that 
a clinic for such problems be 
which met immediate approval. In discussing 
this plan with members of the county staff, 
it was suggested that all schools in the 
northerly district of Cook County be invited. 
The plan was finally adopted. Certain prin- 
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cipals were called upon to act on a committee 
to help plan a program, and several schools 
in an adjoining county were invited. 

Questionnaires sent from the county office 
relative to problems showed a definite in- 
terest. Problems divided themselves into two 
groups (1) strictly maintenance problems, 
and (2) those problems dealing more specif- 
ically with boards and their relations to their 
custodians and building-service employees. It 
was decided to open the evening with a gen- 
eral session dealing with general subjects, and 
follow this with two panel-discussion groups 
to cover the interest of all. 

In the general session, the introductory re- 
marks of the chairman (Mr. N. E. Watson, 
superintendent of schools, Northbrook) were 
followed by remarks of the president of the 
board of education (Mr. M. R. Hoffman, 
Northbrook); and the Cook County superin- 
tendent of schools, (Mr. Noble J. Puffer, Chi- 
cago). The principal addresses of the general 
session were made by a Northwestern Uni- 
versity professor of education (Dr. E. §. 
Lawler, Evanston) on “A New Concept of 
Maintenance”; and a heating and ventilating 
engineer of Chicago (Mr. Robert E. Hattis) 
on “School Heating and Ventilation.” 

The sectional meeting interested in main- 
tenance problems was headed by a panel com- 
posed of an elementary-school superintendent 
(Mr. E. V. Baker of Arlington Heights); a 
high-school principal (Mr. R. E. Cotanche, 
Niles Township High School, Niles Center); 
a heating and ventilation engineer (Mr. Rob- 
ert Hattis, Chicago); the Northbrook school 
architect (Mr. Godfrey E. Larson, Chicago); 
and the Northbrook school engineer (Mr. 
E. J. Wessling). 

Topics suggested for this group as de- 
termined by the questionnaire were: 

Making the Schedule 

Purchase and Maintenance of Uniforms 

Cleaning 

Decorating 

New Methods and Materials 

Heating 

Ventilation 

Care of Floors 

Care of Blackboards 

Care of Washrooms 

Proper Use of Supplies 

Responsibilities of Janitors 

Costs of Decoration 

Relation of Janitors to the Teaching Staff 

Janitors and Salesmen 

Efficient Practices in the One and Two-room 
Schools 

Proper Respect for the Work of the Custodians 

The section to discuss board policies was 
headed by a panel of the following: two busi- 
ness managers of large high schools (Mr. Wes- 
ley Brown, of New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, and Mr. M. L. Hampton of 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston); 
a specialist in school administration from the 
School of Education of Northwestern Univer- 
sity (Dr. Eugene S. Lawler): a business man- 
ager of an elementary-school system (Mr. 
John McFadzean, Glencoe); a principal of a 
high school (Mr. A. M. Conger, Arlington 
Heights); and an assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction (Mr. C. V. Vick. 
Springfield ). 

Topics suggested for this group were 

Employment Policies 

Requisitions of Supplies 

Purchase of Supplies 

Storing of Supplies 

Inventories 

Invoices 

Board Relationships 

Relationship of Janitors to Teaching Staff 
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Janitors and Salesmen 

Proper Respect of Custodians’ Work of Em- 
ployees ; 

Following a tour over a new high-school 
addition, now under construction at North- 
brook, the meeting convened. Sectional meet- 
ings closed promptly at 10 p.m. for a short 
summary session of the entire group and pic- 
tures taken by the representative of state of- 
fice inasmuch as this was the first meeting of 
this type to be held in Illinois. The summary 
session was conducted by the assistant county 
superintendent of schools, (Mr. M. Bollman, 
Evanston ). 

What were the results of such a meeting, 
and what was the answer to our fears that no 
interest would be evidenced? 

1. About 150 custodians, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and board members were present. 

2. The cry was, “We only got started. Give 
us more.” 

3. Use the word custodian, not janitor. 

4. Give us one or two entire days a year 
for such a meeting. 

5. Give us a sectional meeting on teachers’ 
institute day. 

We were encouraged that such splendid in- 
terest was evidenced in what we feel was a 
thoroughly democratic undertaking. It points 
the way toward better maintenance and closer 
understanding. It may guide us toward a 
thorough understanding of the ever increasing 
importance of the maintenance departments 
of our educational institutions. This program 
in Northbrook was entirely experimental. We 
did not know whether people would attend or 
not. We did not know how much interest 
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Board of Education, Buckley, Washington. 
Left to right: Chairman T. T. Riggs; C. R. Greenwood; A. O. Johnson; 


J. A. Fullam. Mr. Fullam served on the board since 1925, has retired, 
and is succeeded by Mr. Riggs. 





would be in evidence. We knew that the 
topics suggested for discussion could only be 
touched during the short evening planned. 
Days could be spent on each of the many 
topics. 

An attempt was made to secure as much 
participation as possible on the part of those 
interested. This was accomplished. Certainly 
a new concept on school maintenance was in 
evidence, as was a new type of maintenance 
person—a thoroughly interested, intelligent 
group of individuals. They were interested in 
their problems, their rights, and doing their 
job — better. 


SCHOOL TOILET SANITATION 


L. O. Thompson’ 


There is probably no other part of the 
school building which so clearly indicates the 
type of janitorial work offered than in the 
toilet room. In other words show us the toilet 
room and we will know the kind of a janitor 
employed 

The old antiquated idea that strong smell- 
ing deodorizers and disinfectants were proof 
of good toilet-room care has given way to the 
modern method of really cleaning the room 
ind doing away with odors. A clean room 
will have no room odors, and the simple 
advice of how to have sanitary toilet rooms 
may be boiled down to one sentence: To get 
of insanitary toilets, clean them. 

There are a number of important steps to 
consider in this cleaning process. Among the 
most important is to have plenty of 
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ventila- 
ion. Fresh air is absolutely an essential re 
quirement for sanitation. The purifying effect 
ot good clean air cannot be minimized 
The next step would be to eliminate exces 
sive heat. Close up the toilet room and turn 
on the heat, and it will be only a few minutes 
until odors will be incubated beyond endur 
ince. A school toilet room needs only sufficient 
heat to keep water pipes from freezing in cold 
climates. In states where moderate tempera 
lire is the rule, no heat whatever is needed 
In toilet rooms 
\fter all the toilet room is not a loafing 
place, and occupants are less likely to linger 
with resultant abuse to the room if all possible 
heat is eliminated. Aside from waste of fuel, 


Janitorial Instructor, Los Angeles, Calif 


excessive heat does much damage to janitorial 
efforts toward sanitation 

Toilet-room quite generally come 
from decomposed urine which may have been 
absorbed into the floor, encrusted in the pipe 
from urinal to trap, or under the lip of the 
stool, or behind the flange on urinal. Quite 
contrary to the general opinion, odors come 
from decomposition of vegetable matter and 
not from acids in urine 

The cure for the problem is clean the toilet 
No amount of deodorants or so-called disin- 
fectants can take the place of good old 
fashioned soap and water plus a 
imount of elbow grease 

The janitor should wear rubber gloves, mak- 
ing it possible for him to get right at the 
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places needing attention. Just dumping som¢ 
powder into the stool and swabbing it out 
with a brush will not clean the offending 
places. He should take a small pocket mirror 
ind hold it where he can look into the places 
not visible -otherwise. This will show him 
where to clean 

Usually the first cleaning requires the ac- 
tion of a scale remover. This is a material 
of an acid nature designed to remove this 
encrustation and can be purchased from jani 
tor supply houses. Care should be taken not 
to use this material on enameled surfaces 
such as drinking fountains, lavatory bowls 
sinks. etc. It is not necessary to use this 
material for everyday cleaning, only occa- 
sionally when scale has accumulated 

When this scale is removed it will be 
found that regular cleaning with soap and 


water will keep the room sanitary. The janitor 
should follow through and see that the metal 
is polished, the walls cleaned, and _ floors 
cleaned also. 

All porous floor, like cement, magnesite, 
terrazzo, etc., should be sealed to avoid any 
absorption. In the case of terrazzo it is only 
necessary to seal around the stools and 
urinals. 

If fear of disease germs and the belief that 
disinfectants and antiseptics is present, the 
following statement is offered. It is part of 
an article published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association (March 28, 
1931, p. 1098). 

“In combating contagion, modern sanitary 
practices have eliminated disinfectants for 
spraying walls, ceilings, and floors of school- 
rooms. The source of infection is the indi- 
vidual; so long as the infected individual is 
present in the room, any disinfectant that 
might be used on the walls or floor would be 
of little value in preventing infection. Re- 
moval of the infected individual usually suffices 
to end the danger or spreading the infection. 

“Soap and water is the best agent for clean- 
ing floors, together with plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine. It is unnecessary to worry about 
contagious disease organisms that may be 
lodged on the walls or ceilings. The same 
rule applies to toilets and urinals. Cleanliness 
will take care of the whole problem without 
resort to strong disinfectants. In fact, terminal 
disinfection, such as fumigation with formal- 
dehyde has been generally disregarded as 
valueless. In the case of lavatories, urinals 
and toilet bowls, so called germicides in reality 
accomplish nothing except covering up the 
primary oder by the stronger odor of the 
chemical used.” 


Toilet-Cleaning Routine 


After encrustations have been removed and 
toilet room put in shape the following may be 
helpful in keeping things in best condition: 


1. Flush toilets and urinals adjusting water 
flow when necessary. 

2. Clean lavatory bowls. Polish metal. 

3. Clean urinals and inspect with pocket 
mirror. Once each week remove screen from 
bottom and thoroughly clean pipe to trap. 

4. Clean toilet stools inside and out, then the 
seat, top, and bottom. 

5. Use odorless deodorizer as final step in 
cleaning both urinals and stools also floor 
adjacent. This keeps odors away. 

6. Spot walls removing finger prints, stains, 
pencil marks, etc. 

7. Clean floor. 











Safeguarding the Relationship 
Between the School Committee and the Superintendent 





The county high-school system as used in 
many counties in Colorado is a high-school 
system designed to serve the whole county, 
and it is under the charge of a superintendent, 
or principal, of schools. The county may be 
broken up into many small districts with local 
elementary schools, but high-school pupils 
attend one or more county high schools located 
strategically throughout the county. In each 
county there is a county superintendent of 
schools whose duty it is to supervise the rural 
schools and furnish the state superintendent 
of public instruction with certain reports. The 
county superintendent of schools is ex-officio 
secretary of the high-school committee in a 
county high-school system. 

The law in Colorado governing county high 
schools is somewhat indefinite, especially as it 
applies to the duties of the county superintend- 
ent of schools and the superintendent, or prin- 
cipal (principal will be used hereafter to 
designate this official so that he will not be 
confused with the county superintendent of 
schools), of the county high-school system. 
The office of county superintendent of schools 
is an elective one. It is mixed up in politics as 
are other county officers. The educational quali- 
fications for this office are to hold a Colorado 
teaching certificate, which under certain con- 
ditions may require only two years of college 
training and to have taught one year in 
Colorado. It makes no difference how long it 
has been since the training or experience was 
received. The qualifications of the principal of 
a county high-school system are, however, a 
master’s degree and two years of successful 
teaching experience — and the principal’s job 
is an appointive position based upon ability 
to do the job. 

It is obvious that the ability of the county 
superintendent of schools may be, and fre- 
quently is, much less than that of the prin- 
cipal of a county high-school system. The 
difficulty is that quite often in the past and to 
some extent at present, the county superin- 
tendent of schools has interpreted the law as 
giving him personally the administrative duties 
of the county high-school system. This has 
led to unwholesome situations in which the 
principal of the school found his hands tied. 
In order to clarify this situation and place 
responsibilities where they belong, it is neces- 
sary to have specific duties delegated to the 
educational head of the school by the high- 
school committee (board of education). 

In order to make clear the functions of the 
high-school committee and the duties of the 
officers of the committee and of the principal 
of the school, the Douglas County High-School 
Committee of Castle Rock, Colorado, adopted 
the appended set of bylaws. This not only has 
a wholesome effect upon the relationship be- 
tween the committee and the principal, but it 
makes clear to patrons where responsibilities 
lie. 

It will be observed that whenever an item in 
this set of bylaws is based upon the state law, 
an exact citation is made. Where it is obvious 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Castle Rock, Colo 


Harold L. Greear’ 


that duties assigned by law to a board mem- 
ber should be performed by the educational 
head of the county high-school system, these 
duties are delegated to the principal of the 
county high-school system. In these bylaws, 
this is indicated by the letter “d” placed be- 
fore the duty so delegated. 

If the principal knows he is definitely re- 
sponsible for certain problems, he can attack 
these problems with the confidence that his 
effort is being well spent and that there is not 
a duplication of effort. When he knows defi- 
nitely that he is not to be held responsible for 
the outcome of a given problem, he can spend 
his energies thus saved on something else. The 
uncertainty of responsibility makes for in- 
efficiency and evasion of responsibility. 

Bylaws are useless if their provisions are 
not followed. For this reason committee mem- 
bers and principal alike should insist that they 
be followed, or that they be amended when 
changed conditions so warrant. It is better to 
have no bylaws than to have some which look 
nice on paper but which everyone knows are 
meaningless. 

It should be the duty of a new member of 
the school board to read the bylaws and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with them. It should 
be his privilege to offer suggestions for changes 
he may deem advisable. This should also 
apply to a prospective principal of schools. 
This practice would save much difficulty after 
appointment. The time for an understanding 
of the respective duties of board members 
and the principal of the school is before a 
contract is signed. 

General policies will be developed as time 
goes on, but the place of each individual con- 
cerned in this development should be known 
at the start. Minutes of committee meetings 
should so be indexed in a card file that com- 
mittee action, or policies set, can be found 
upon a moment’s notice. These will, from time 
to time, be written up in pamphlet form as 


rules and regulations of the committee or 
board, supplementing the original bylaws. 
BYLAWS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE 
(“SL 276" means section 276 of the Colorado School 
Laws as amended to 1933. ‘“‘Am.”’ means amendment 
since 1933.) (Adopted Feb. 20, 1940.) 


I. ORGANIZATION 
A. Name and Location of District 

1. The official name of the school district shall 
be: Douglas County High-School District in the 
State of Colorado (SL 279). 

2. The location of the district is: Douglas 
County, Colorado, with the High School located 
in Castle Rock, Colorado 
B. High-School Committee 

1. Membership (SL 276) 

a) The High-School Committee 
sist of five members. 
b) The County Superintendent of Schools 
shall be ex-officio member. 
c) Other members shall be elected. 
1) Not more than one member from a 
local district. 
2) Elected by joint meeting of directors 
of all local districts in Douglas 
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. Regular 


. All meetings of 


County High-School District. 
3) Elected from the membership of this 
group of directors. 


. Officers (SL 276) 

a) The County Superintendent of Schools 
shall be Secretary of the High-School 
Committee. 

b) The High-School Committee shall select 
from its membership a President and a 
Treasurer. 

Term of Office (SL 277) 

a) The term of office of each member 
High-School Committee _ shall 
simultaneously with the expiration 
term of office as a director of the 
district wherein he resides 

Vacancy (SL 277) 

a) Any vacancy on High-School Committee 
shall be filled until next regular election 
by the County Superintendent of Schools. 

. Function 

a) The function of the High-School Com- 
mittee shall be legislative and it shall set 
the policies of the school in regularly 
called meetings of the Committee and 
delegate the responsibility of carrying out 
these policies as it sees fit. 

b) Individual members of the High-School 
Committee shall have no authority to 
administer school affairs unless _ this 
authority is delegated to them by the 
majority of the Committee in a regularly 
assembled meeting 

Committees 

a) The High-School Committee shall gen- 
erally transact its business in a committee 
of the whole. The President may at his 
discretion, however, or at the request of 
a majority of the Committee, appoint 
temporary committees and they shall be 
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expire 
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appointed only in regularly assembled 
meetings 
Il. MEETINGS 


. The regular meetings ef the High-School Com- 


mittee shall be on the first Saturday of March, 
June, September, and December (SL 278). 


. Special meetings may be held upon call of the 


President or Secretary of the High-School 
Committee, or upon request of any two mem- 
bers thereof (278). 

“special” monthly meetings shall be 
held on the third Tuesday of each month at 
3:00 o’clock in the afternoon at the office of 
the Superintendent of Douglas County High 
School, unless otherwise designated by the 
Committee. 

A quorum for any meeting of the High-School 
Committee shall be three members of the 
Committee. 


. Notification of all meetings should be given at 


least twenty-four hours before meeting is held. 
the High-School Committee 
shall be open to the public except when an 
executive session is called by the majority of 
the Committee 


. The Superintendent of Schools shall be present 


at all High-School Committee meetings except 
when the matter of his contract and salary 1s 
being discussed. 


lil. FISCAL BUSINESS 
The budget year shall be from July 1 to 
June 30 
Budget 


1. The High-School Committee shall adopt the 
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budget not later than 30 days before (June 
1) the end of the fiscal year (SL 49). 

2. A copy of the budget shall be filed with 
the State Superintendent and County Super- 
intendent of Schools as soon as adopted 
(SL 53). 

3. An affidavit that the budget has been filed 
shall be presented to the County Treasurer 
as soon as budget is filed (SL AM ’35). 

C. Tax Levy 

1. The special levy shall in no case exceed 5 
mills (SL 285, Am. °39) except by vote 
of the electors of the County High-School 
District, and this increase cannot exceed 2 
mills. 

2. Revenue from special levy shall not exceed 
the same revenue for the preceding year by 
more than 5 per cent (SL 432) except by 
vote of people. 

3. Levy shall be made in sufficient amount to 
meet all installments of principal and in- 
terest of bond indebtedness (SL 289). 

4. The amount of bonded indebtedness shall 


not exceed 2 per cent of the valuation of 
the County High-School District (SL 287). 
D. Reports 


1. The Treasurer shall make a_ monthly 
financial report to the High-School Com- 
mittee (SL 186). 

2. The Treasurer shall make a yearly financial 
statement to the High-School Committee 
(SL 186). 

3. The Secretary shall make a yearly financial 
statement to the County Superintendent of 
Schools (SL 180). 

4. The Secretary shall have published annual 
financial statement (SL 183). 

E. Bonds of Officials or Employees 

1. The High-School Committee shall deter- 
mine the amount of the Treasurer’s bond 
(SL 167). 

2. The High-School Committee shall deter- 
mine the amount of the bond for any other 
official or employee it may see fit. 


IV. GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL COMMITTEE 

A. Adopt policies carefully defined and recorded 

B. Select the chief executive who shall be the 
Superintendent of School. 

C. Contract with such principals, teachers, and 
other employees as are recommended by the 
Superintendent of School. 

D. Pass upon, approve, or modify the annual 
financial budget submitted by the Superin- 
tendent 

E. Advise with the Superintendent of School on 
his recommendations for extensions, or read- 
justments, of the educational activities of the 
school 

F. Approve the list of bills and expenditures 
which have been previously authorized when 
the same shall be properly approved by the 
Superintendent of School 
Interpret the needs of the community and the 
requirements of the professional organization 

H. Represent the need of the school before the 
community 

I. Appraise the efficiency of the school and its 
officers in terms of their value to the com- 
munity 

J. Expel pupils upon recommendation of the 
Superintendent of School 


V. DUTIES AND AUTHORITY OF 
OFFICERS 
(A d betore 1 number indicates this duty s delegated 
to the Superintendent of School 
A. President 

1. Preside at all meetings of the High-School 
Committee and of the High-School Dis 
trict at which he is in attendance (SL 282) 
Sign all orders on the County Treasurer 
for the payment of money and other 
documents as required by law (SL 174) 

3. Call special meeting at his discretion in 
accordance with Section II-B of these by- 
laws 

4. Appoint committees in accordance with 
Section II-B-6 of these by-laws 
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5. Appear in behalf of his High-School Dis- 
trict in all suits brought by or against the 
same (SL 282). 

B. Secretary 

1. Preside at High-School Committee meet- 
ings in absence of President (282). 

2. Countersign all warrants or orders issued 
by Committee (SL 178). 

3. Call special meeting of Committee at his 
discretion in accordance with Section II-B 
of these by-laws. 

4. Notify each director 10 days prior to date 
of filling vacancy on High-School Com- 
mittee due to expiration of term (SL 277). 

5. Give notice of all regular and _ special 
meetings of Committee (SL 178-283). 

6. Record all proceedings of Committee meet- 
ings (SL 178-283). 

d7. Preserve copies of all reports made to 
County or State Superintendent of Schools 
(SL 178-283), and file copies in office of 
Superintendent. 

d8. File all papers transmitted to him by other 
school officers pertaining to district (SL 
178-283) with Superintendent of High 
School. 

9. Draw all warrants or orders issued by 
Committee (SL 178-283). 

di0. Keep official record of all orders drawn by 
Committee (SL 178-283). 

dll. Keep accurate official account of district 
expenses (SL 283). 

di2. Make annual report to County Superin- 

tendent by August 1 (SL 180-283). 
d13. Render official financial statement of dis- 
trict when called upon by Committee (SL 
181). 
di4. Publish annual financial statement within 
20 days after close of business June 30. 
C. Treasurer 

1. Give bond for double amount of money 
liable to come into his hands, said bond to 
be approved by and filed with County 
Superintendent (SL 167-284). 

2. Countersign all lawful warrants drawn by 
President and Secretary on County Treas- 
urer (SL 284). 

d3. Keep an account of all warrants drawn on 
district (SL 284). 

d4. Receive and disburse all money for district 
(SL 284). 

ds. Render financial statement at close of 
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school year, and any other time when re- 
quired to do so by the High-School Com- 
mittee (SL 284). 

D. Superintendent of School 

1. Serve as the chief executive officer of the 
High-School Committee in its conduct of 
the school and of other agencies and activ- 
ities under its control. 

2. Attend all meetings of the Committee (ex- 
cept the one in which his salary and con- 
tract are discussed) and of its committees 
and to exercise the right to speak on all 
matters before the Committee or sub-com- 
mittees, but without vote. 

3. Nominate, as needed, principals, teachers, 
custodians and all other employees author- 
ized by the Committee. Select and employ 
all substitute and emergency teachers, pend- 
ing regular Committee meetings. 

4. Recommend for suspension or discharge 
any employee whose services are so unsatis- 
factory as to warrant such action, subject 
to approval by the Committee after a 
hearing of the case. 

. Custodians, bus drivers, teachers, substitute 
teachers, principal, and all other school em- 
ployees shall be responsible to High-School 
Committee through the Superintendent. 

6. Select, after conferring with principals, 
teachers, and such other persons as the 
Superintendent may designate, textbooks 
and all other supplies and appliances needed 
for the activities of the school or other 
agencies under the control of the Committee. 

. Prepare or have prepared for his approval 
the content of each course of study author- 
ized by the Committee. 

8. Determine the boundaries of school attend- 
ance districts, subject to the approval of the 
Committee. 

9. Have general supervision of the operation 
and maintenance of the school plant and 
equipment, and purchase, storage, and dis- 
tribution of textbooks and other supplies. 

10. Supervise the high school, all special schools, 

and all extracurricula activities under the 

control of the Committee. 

11. Assign teachers to classes and activities and 
transfer them according to the needs of the 
service. 
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(Concluded on page 78) 


Messin’ Around With a School Club? 


Carrol C. Hall’ 


There’s no future to it! No sir, there isn’t. 

This here business of having a teacher hang 
around after school and monkey with a bunch 
of kids in a school club. 

Goodness knows that a fellow has enough 
to do pounding just plain larning into their 
heads. Let alone, such tom-foolishness as 
messin’ around with projects or special ’xperi- 
ments. Just some fool administrator’s idea of 
making the teachers earn their pay. I can't 
see a thing in it. 

What’s that? A sweet-potato dehydrator? 
Something to do with Chemurgy. 

A teacher and his Science Club? 

Who? Gilbert C. Wilson. Where’s he from? 

White Oaks High School near Gladwater, 
Texas. 

You mean to tell me that a bunch of kids 
did that? 

Yes sir!' Made a working model of a sweet- 
potato dehydrating press that threatens to 
create a new farm industry in rural Texas 

Aw! go on. You mean a regular school 
Science Club? 

Ves. a regular Science Club, organized into 





1Instructor in chemistry, Springfield High School 
Springfield, Tl 


separate committees, all functioning, planning 
meetings, and making working models. 

What about the teacher? What did he do? 

He was the sparkplug that kept ‘em going, 
made ‘em catch a vision of the future in 
Chemurgy. Plugged along, sometimes working 
twelve to eighteen hours a day. Kept point- 
ing out to the students the practical possibili- 
ties of their science studies. Not just straight 
textbook stuff. 

Anything come of it? 

I'll say so. The sweet-potato press worked so 
well as a model that people began to talk 
about farming sweet potatoes on a large scale. 
Use them for making starch, cattle feed, and 
everything. The papers say that one or two 
commercial plants will be operating soon in 
Texas 

All from this fooling, not straight Educa- 
tion? 

Yes, and that isn’t all. Wilson now has a 
position in the Chemistry Department of the 
North Texas State Teachers College at Den- 
ton. He’s a pioneer farm-industrial chemist in 
the great Southwest. 

I still think there’s no future to this new- 
fangled teaching stuff. 
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The New Academic Freedom 


HILE war scares may sway the American public and 

\/ give rise to nervous upsurges of patriotism or depress- 
ing expressions of worry and even fear, these same scares seem 
to steady teachers in their beliefs and their attitudes. Thus, in 
recent months the deep-seated opinions of teachers and teach- 
ers’ organizations on the troublesome problem of academic 
freedom has been expressed more clearly than ever it was 
during the past two decades. 

Outside a university organization and a teachers’ group, 
the educational associations have always been more anxious 
to be correct and liberal than vigorous and radical in demand- 
ing freedom of speech in their teaching. The views which 
have received publicity have been those of a small minority 
who have exploded whenever some school-board or college 
authority has taken action. And this minority has been able 
to put forth its views in a fashion intended to embarrass and 
shame into silence the conservative majority. In very few of 
the episodes has there been consideration of the professional 
personality and fitness of the teacher involved and of the 
genuine merit of his pronouncements. 

A number of official and personal statements applauded by 
the Milwaukee convention of the N.E.A., indicates clearly 
that the common sense of the rank and file of educators is 
asserting itself, and the true purpose of the elementary and 
secondary schools will again control the selection of materials 
to be taught. The duties of teachers flowing from the purposes 
of the schools will again take precedence over their personal 
and professional privileges. 

In this connection, a statement of Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, 
made in New York City, reflects quite well the new attitude 
of even the extreme liberals: 

“We must teach loyalty to American democracy, directly 
and deliberately — loyalty to our institutions so that youth 
will appreciate and want to maintain them, and fight for 
them if necessary. We as teachers should support the prepared- 
ness program-wholeheartedly and intelligently, remembering 
that we are citizens as well as teachers.” 

The new academic freedom clearly recognizes that the rights 
of the teacher are circumscribed by the rights of the group. 


The Schools and Relief 


HE school boards of the United States have a heavy 
acute in connection with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of families and individuals who are receiving local 
and federal relief. The first and most important aspect of this 
responsibility relates to the educational problem, particularly 
the type of curriculum to which boys and girls of relief 
families will be exposed during their adolescent years. Unless 
this education overcomes the sense of defeat which these 
children are certain to get from their home conditions and 
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replaces it with a feeling of hope and confidence and a deter- 
mination to succeed personally, economically, and occupa- 
tionally, democracy will suffer from the growing element that 
is satisfied to live complacently on the dole. Relief families 
are inevitably pulling down our standards of living and are 
drawing out of the entire population much of the old American 
virtue of self-respect and independence. The lengthening of 
the school life of children to 18 or 20 must justify itself fully in 
vocational and cultural results. Nor must the old American 
tradition of the development of religion as essential to a 
right outlook on life be forgotten. 

A second aspect of the relief problem relates to the direct 
relief which the schools in many communities have been com- 
pelled to give. Most of this relief has meant simply that other 
agencies have inflicted upon the willing and _ self-sacrificing 
school people some of the services—-and the expense — 
which they should provide. The public relief and _ social 
service agencies should be compelled to take over the furnish- 
ing of clothing and shoes, of proper diets, and medical service. 
The school people should cooperate fully with the executives 
and the professional workers of both public and private agen- 
cies. It is well to remember that the schools are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to find funds for their own proper services. 
The growing pressure for the use of tax moneys for national 
defense and for social security is the most cogent reason for 
using school funds solely for education. 


National Organizations of School Boards 
( ape yr plans of two national organizations of 


school boards are announced for the fall and winter. 

The National School Boards Association will hold its third 
annual convention at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on Novem- 
ber 11, 12, and 13. Secretary. Lynn Thompson, of Minneapolis, 
is planning to devote each of the three days to a major 
problem confronting school boards. State school legislation, 
the financing of schools, and federal aid are to be topics of 
discussion. 

The National Federation of State School Boards Associa- 
tions is actively planning a convention for the week of 
February 23, 1941, in Atlantic City. Mr. W. A. Clifford, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New York School Boards Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. I. E. Porter, executive secretary-treasurer of 
the California Association of School Trustees, are planning 
the meeting, which is to take up aspects of state association 
policies and legislative programs. 

With two organizations in the field the school boards of 
the nation should find ample avenues for the expression of their 
views on educational problems and administrative policies. 


Awarding School Contracts to the 
Lowest Bidder 


COMMITTEE of the Detroit board of education ran 
A into a deadlock recently in a dispute as to which of the 
two local companies would receive a half-million-dollar coal 
contract. Three members voted to favor the lowest bidder, 
while three others voted to award the contract to a concern 
that had supplied the coal for the past eight years and had 
rendered reliable service. 


This brings to the front a question which arises quite often: 
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In awarding contracts on a competitive basis, shall the element 
of price alone control? In schoolwork as in private business 
the matter of service, as well as quality, comes into play, and 
most businessmen agree, by experience, that the cheapest is 
not always the most economical article nor the most service- 
able. 

Where the school law, provides that in a competition the 
award of a contract must go to the lowest bidder, there is no 
escape. The lowest bidder may not enjoy the confidence of 
those dealing with him as to the faithful performance of a 
contract. It may be known that he requires watching. But as 
the lowest bidder, however, he wins. 

In recent years there has been a determination on the part 
of public authorities to overcome some of the evils of the 
lowest bidder system. Two ideas have been found partially 
effective. Carefully worded specifications are being written 
so that the goods and services offered will certainly satisfy the 
educational needs involved. The bidder is required to give 
proof that he possesses the financial ability and the equipment 
and materials to provide the goods and services contracted 
for. Even more effective than these requirements is the further 
precaution that the board of education shall have the privilege 
of accepting as the lowest bid the goods which are in its 
estimation the lowest in cost quality and service considered. 

The present laws are generally lacking in flexibility and 
frequently result in the acceptance of goods which are not 
wholly satisfactory and which, educational needs and uses 
considered, fail in ultimate economy. The school boards de- 
serve to have greater leeway in setting up their needs and 
preferences, and in recognizing the true educational values 
in furniture, equipment, and consumable supplies. There is 
rarely a difficulty with articles produced by the established 
school industry ; the difficulties arise when manufacturers and 
dealers in fringe lines try to break into the school field for 
easy business. 


A New Type of School Building 


HE problem of school-building construction is perennial, 
i ee not the least difficult of its many phases, arises from 
the development of entirely new materials, and the improve- 
ment in construction methods. The problem is complicated for 
the large and medium-size cities by the changes in school 
population and by the rapid changes in school and class or- 
ganization, new content in the curriculum, and improved meth- 
ods of instruction. 

On the part of many observers there has been a feeling that 
school buildings have become too monumental, too costly in 
construction, too permanent in materials, and too inflexible 
in plan and room arrangement. All of these facts together have 
led a number of school administrators to consider the advisa- 
bility of planning and erecting buildings which will be entirely 
safe, flexible in plan, but less costly and less permanent. 
These men feel that, within a period of 25 to 30 years, many 
school buildings have outlived their usefulness because of 
changes in the population, improvements in the curriculum, 
etc. They hold that the design and construction should be so 
handled that the capital investment will be amortized within 
25 to 40 years, without prejudice to the true economies now 


possible in the long-life “permanent” buildings now commonly 
erected. 
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The newest experiment in the development of buildings with 
this idea in mind is the Parkman Elementary School, now 
under construction in Detroit, Mich. Planned by Mr. George 
Schulz, assistant director of school buildings and grounds, the 
building is thoroughly modernistic in design, arranged for ex- 
tension from an initial three-room unit to forty rooms, perma- 
nent at least for 30 to 40 years, and extremely low in cost. 
The economies contemplated are twofold: (1) The outlay is 
limited to three or more classroom units and corresponding 
general instructional areas for assembly and physical edu- 
cation. Additional units in multiples of three or four may be 
added as actually needed at a minimum of cost and without 
injuring the harmony and balance of the exterior design. (2) 
The design and the materials of construction will eliminate 
waste areas and height, together with unnecessary exterior 
ornament and interior trim, and while there is due regard 
for minimum cost of upkeep and economical heating, the 
initial expenditures will be considerably below the ordinary. 

The Detroit experiment should be watched with care, and 
used for further development of the idea of economy and 
flexibility in school design. 


The Presidents of School Boards* 


T IS interesting to observe the usual causes which elevate 
} men to the presidency or chairmanship of a board of educa- 
tion. Personal popularity, ability upon the floor, and length 
of service in a school system are the chief reasons for honoring 
a member with the chair. 

The real qualifications required are often overlooked, how- 
ever, in making the selection. A strong and able member 
oftentimes makes a rattled and confused chairman. A member 
whose judgment in committee work is excellent, whose com- 
ments in open board meetings are timely and to the point, 
will lose his temper in the chair and display discrimination 
and unfairness. 

We had occasion recently to watch the work of the board 
of education in one of the large cities in the United States. 
The members consist of the brightest and best business and 
professional men in the community. Parliamentary rules were 
well understood, and the decisions of questions revolved 
around motions and countermotions in a manner that held the 
keen interest of the spectators. But the president became 
annoyed, excited, and partial. Several appeals from his deci- 
sions made him angry, and the remarks which he fired right 
and left into the members did not add to the peaceful delibera- 
tions of the meeting. 

A chairman should, above all things, be familiar with the 
rules of the board and should have a good knowledge of par- 
liamentary practice. He should watch all motions closely and 
give recognition to the right member at the right time, he 
should entertain only proper motions and hold each speaker 
strictly to the question under consideration. Suggestions here 
and there will facilitate the work, and when this is done in a 
courteous yet firm manner, will command the respect of the 
members. 

A fair-minded and coolheaded chairman can do more to 
preserve the proper dignity and decorum of a board during 
heated debates than any set of prescribed rules. 


Reprinted from the issue of November, 1906 
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With the National Education Association 
in Milwaukee 


Preparedness and Teachers’ Professional Interests 
Engage Seventy-Eighth Annual Convention 


Preparedness for war through universal 
education and the security of teachers in jobs 
and income were the two all-embracing sub- 
jects which engaged the attention of the 
National Education Association during its 
successful convention in Milwaukee, June 30- 
July 4, 1940. Adult education, instruction in 
safety, the development of cooperative pro- 
grams, in economic life, art education for 
culture — these were secondary topics of im- 
portance. More than 5,000 teachers and school 
officials attended the meeting and enjoyed to 
the limit the brilliant blue skies and cool lake 
breezes of Wisconsin’s chief city. Ample and 
convenient meeting places in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium and in near-by hotels and large 
commercial and educational exhibits con- 
tributed to the interest of the convention. 

Between 1920 and 1935 the summer meet- 
ings of the N. E. A. declined rapidly in at- 
tendance and interest. Since 1936 they have 
begun slowly to gain, due unquestionably to 
a new kind of vigor and interest arising from 
the valuable services of special committees 
and of the Representative Assembly. 

The conventions are orderly professional 
gatherings, with well-established procedures 
for conducting the business of the delegate 
assembly on a thoroughly democratic basis. 
If consideration of education as such and of 
teaching problems has dropped somewhat into 
the background, there has been a correspond- 
ing development of a wide variety of occu- 
pational problems and interests embraced in 
such matters as security of position, tenure, 
old-age annuities, and personal welfare of 
teachers through credit unions and consumer 
enterprises. 

At Milwaukee, problems of educational 
philosophy, school organization, curriculum 
development, and subject-matter content re- 
ceived attention from only very small groups. 
In fact, the departmental sessions and the 
seminars were very poorly attended. As at 
previous summer meetings, the reforms rec- 
ommended were related largely to refinements 
in point of view and reflected largely the 
limits of educational thought which comes 
from the legal and constitutional limitations 
under which the schools are organized. The 
citizenship aspects of educators were strongly 
emphasized for the especial preparation of 
youth for defense. The complete life of the 
child — spiritual, religious, and as a family 
member — was neglected. The lengthening of 
the school life of young people, increased 
emphasis on vocational preparation, and 
further insistence upon education for democ- 
racy were, of course, outstanding. Civic edu- 
cation as a solution of all problems of moral 
and social life seemed to be the limit of solv- 
ing America’s problems in the thinking of 
those present. 


The Task Before Education 


In her presidential address, “The Task 
Before Us,” Miss Amy Hinrichs urged that 
American preparedness is the task before us. 

“Those of us who have been in school work 


all our adult lives,’ she said, “can hardly 
realize what an amazing discovery a modern 
school is to an adult who, until his first visit 
as an adult, had not been inside a school 
since the termination of his own school days. 

“It is our prime obligation as educators to 
preach throughout the length and breadth of 
this beloved land of ours and in no uncertain 
terms that adequate education of all the chil- 
dren of all the people is the greatest insurance 
we can take out against foreign isms. We must 
make the public see that general education is 
indeed the foundation, the first line of defense, 
the very bulwark of American democracy.” 
She added in conclusion: “The challenge to 
intelligent and untiring service in education, 
the first line of defense of our democracy, is 
unmistakable and insistent. Our most 
urgent task at this time is to interpret the 
need of the American child and the American 
nation. Let us stress the investment of human 
capabilities, of willingness, and of eagerness 
on the part of the pupil, and the investment 
of skill, of well-rounded personality, of knowl- 
edge and wisdom on the part of the teacher.” 


The Problem of Preparedness 

Throughout the week the problem of pre- 
paredness came up for discussion, at the gen- 
eral sessions and in the meetings of the 
representative assembly. Said Dr. Daniel L. 
Marsh, president of Boston University: 

“The marks of an American whose life 
squares with the doctrines of The American 
Canon are these: He will be tolerant. He has 
no place for musty prejudices, whether they be 
racial, religious, social, or otherwise. He will 
be true to democracy, knowing that in our 
American democratic system, we conceive of 
government as the servant of the people, sub- 
ject always to the enlightened will of the peo- 
ple. He will stand tor equality of opportunity 
and equality before the law. He wil! give him- 
self to due and reverent obedience to the laws 
of his land. He will stand for education, and 
will insist that education shall not be regi- 
mented, knowing that the surest way to get 
rid of a bad idea is to supplant it with a 
good one, and that the effectual way to dis- 
seminate the right idea is by education. He 
will defend freedom of worship, and will 
himself be a worshiper of God. There is not 
much use in defending our right to worship 
unless we use that right, for any right to be 
kept must be used. The lives of the founders 
of our Republic were God-centered. Their 
faith in God lent all their work moral signifi- 
cance. No people’s rule over itself is safe 
unless there be intelligence, morality, and a 
great faith in God.” 

Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn, radio commentator, 
held the center of the stage at the Monday 
night session. His address repeated the sub- 
stance of the broadcasts made between June 
15 and July 1. In substance, the address urged 
sacrificial, possibly ruthless organization of 
spirit and of material resources for the defense 
of the democratic idea. 

Discussing the schools’ national defense ob- 
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ligations, Mr. Raymond J. Kelly, national 
commander of the American Legion, said: 
“Each boy and girl who is approaching adult- 
hood and citizenship must be honestly con- 
vinced that our form of government and what 
it represents most nearly approximates the 
ideal in providing means for individual human 
happiness and well-being. 

“The impregnating of the juvenile mind 
with the fundamental duty of the American 
citizen to bear arms in defense of his coun- 
try is an obligation of the schools. Our 
educational system always has been and must 
continue to be the all-important factor in 
assuring an adequate national defense for 
the country.” 

President C. A. Dykstra, of the University 
of Wisconsin, argued: “The hope of democ- 
racy rests on deeds, on things done which 
other systems get done, on houses built, on 
jobs provided, on crops raised and materials 
manufactured, on health and family satis- 
factions, on resources conserved, on oppor- 
tunities for the people to come to their best 
selves, on the development of national goals 
and unities, on the pride of accomplishment, 
on the attaining of imponderable and spiritual 
values, on the development of self-respect and 
that intangible thing we call morals. All of 
these things are possible most of all where 
there are ample natural resources and a tre- 
mendous plant capacity. All are possible even 
with democratic instruments and devices. 
They require only courage, intelligence, a 
modicum of selflessness and devotion to the 
whole people and a common will.” 


Military Drill 


The introduction of military drill into the 
schools received no official support from the 
convention. Even Mr. H. Y. McClusky, asso- 
ciate director of the American Youth Com- 
mission, said: 

“I do not suppose it would be desirable 
to introduce military training, drilling with 
rifles, etc., into the CCC camps at the present 
time. It seems to me to be unwise and 
undemocratic to insist that youth from the 
lower economic classes be required to take 
military training when youth from other 
classes are exempt. I believe that the major 
change in the CCC camp program that was 
needed to adapt the program to the needs 
of national defense has already been made. 
That change involved the expansion of the 
training opportunities in connection with the 
central repair shops and the auto-mechanics 
works within the individual camps so as to 
train larger numbers of young men who have 
mechanical experience on trucks, tractors, and 
other equipment. 

“Since the validity of this statement, has 
been confirmed and intensified by world 
events, the Government of the United States 
is today developing a comprehensive program 
for all American youth in order that we may 
be prepared to meet any threat to the nation 
from within as well as from without. 

“Tt should now be obvious to everyone that 
the idleness and demoralized state of millions 
of our young people should be replaced by 
constructive activity and financial aid. The 
young people of America must of necessity 
bear a major portion of the burden of de- 
fending this country and it is essential that 
they be trained to protect the nation from 
invasion and increase their understanding 0! 
and their devotion to the democratic form of 


government.” 
(Continued on page 56) 
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(Continued from page 54) 

Officers and representatives of the American 
Youth Administration received considerable 
attention during the convention. Said Howard 
Y. McClusky, associate director of the AYC: 
“I want to call your particular attention to 
another sentence from these recommendations 
(a program for immediate action for youth) 
which was this: Every young person who does 
not desire to continue in the school after 16 
and who cannot get a job in private enterprise 
should be provided under public auspices with 
employment in some form of service. Since 
then the validity of this statement has been 
confirmed.” 

Vocational education was urged by Edu- 
cational Director Charles H. Judd, of the 
National Youth Administration, who de- 
clared: “American schools, by their methods 
of instruction and habits of thinking which 
they cultivate, are so blinding the young peo- 
ple of this country to profitable wavs of 
expending their energies that they seek em- 
ployment in over-crowded white-collar jobs 
and neglect opportunities that exist for the 
application of human intelligence and _ skill 
to the development of the material environ- 
ment.” 

Discussing the subject, “Youth Faces the 
Future,” Mr. Caspar Ordal, president of the 
National Association of Student Officers, urged: 
“Youth today is alert to his surroundings and 
rejects a visionary optimism unjustified by reason. 

Therefore, he demands that a moral revolu- 
tion, a new philosophy of cooperation and service, 
based on the ideals of Christianity, supplant the 
selfish materialism which has forced the world 
into antagonism and strife. He demands security, 
a security which comes only from social, political 
and economic freedom. He demands a unity of 
thought and of action, a democracy wherein an 
individual may truly work for society and society 
for the individual. 

“But Youth is realistic enough to know that all 
this will come not at a snap of the finger but 
only through the united determination of an 
intelligent, well trained, Christian citizenry, and 
for that Youth turns to his elders. Youth has 
audacity and therefore makes demands on those 
who now are in control.” 


Financial Support of Schools 


The future of the financial support of edu- 
cation gave the Association considerable worry. 
Dr. William G. Carr, of the Association’s Wash- 
ington staff, put this concern into words as 
follows: 

“Not only are the schools and the 
economy still suffering from the depression 
period, but there are additional forces which 
threaten education with grave difficulties within 
the next few years. We have, for example, the 
pressure which is being exerted on all public 
budgets due to the great increase in the functions 
and cost of government. During the past decade 
America has embarked on a series of social re- 
forms of a costly nature. 

“But my catalog of danger is still incomplete. 
For many years the declining birthrate and the 
lowered rate of immigration to this country have 
been reducing the number of young children. 
This reduction has begun now to make itself felt 
in public school enrollment. The elementary 
school enrollment has already passed its peak. 
There were more children graduated from our 
public schools last year than may ever be 
graduated again in a single year. At the same 
time the balance between elementary, secondary, 
and higher education enrollments is being funda- 
mentally disturbed. The elementary school en- 
rolls so nearly 100 per cent of all children of 
the appropriate age that a reduction in the num- 
ber of children at this level results immediately 
in a reduced enrollment. This is less true at the 
secondary school level and even less true at the 
college and higher education level. The result 
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President, National Education 
1940-1941 


Association, 


of the changing composition of the population, 
therefore, will be to place a larger proportion of 
the total school enrollment in colleges and high 
schools and a smaller proportion of the total in 
elementary schools. Now, since it is at the sec- 
ondary and higher levels of education where 
the costs are higher, it is evident that the costs of 
education ought normally to be increased to take 
care of this shift. As a matter of fact, however, 
the cry is already being raised that since total 
school enrollments are declining, or about to 
decline, the funds for education ought to be 
decreased. This argument is so reasonable on the 
surface that it is likely to be extremely effective 
with taxpaying and legislative groups. Of course, 
one might suppose that having fewer children to 
look after, feed, clothe, and educate, we might 
expect reasonably to take even better care of 
those that we do have. The spirit of the times, 
however, is working against any such conclusion 
as this and we may as well brace ourselves for 
an attack on public school support based on the 
misinterpretation of the declining school enroll- 
ment.” 
Academic Freedom 


The notion of the teacher’s freedom to think 
and teach received a number of blows. Said W. 
B. Mooney, of Denver, in an amendment to the 
Association’s existing platform: “The exercise of 
the principle of academic freedom requires that 
the teacher in an American public school be a 
stanch supporter of the democratic form of 
government. It obligates him to explore and ad- 
vocate more desirable procedures in the operation 
of our democratic process, but it does not give 
him license to advocate another form of govern- 
ment as more desirable than that of the United 
States.” 

Committee Reports 


The N.E.A. has for a decade past found its 
special committees the most effective agencies for 
promoting professional welfare. Most recently 
the committee on tenure has outdistanced all 
other committees in monopolizing the interest of 
the national group because of its effective work 
in securing tenure legislation, in fighting the 
unfair dismissal of individual teachers, and in 
denouncing as unjust the discharge of teachers 
because of their marital status, political and 
social views, and race. “In almost every state 
without tenure laws, hundreds of apparently un- 
just dismissals occur each year,” the committee 
reported at Milwaukee. During the year past, 
the committee interested itself in some 43 cases 
in 18.states and reported success for the teachers’ 
cause in 18 of these cases. More than 261 teachers 
were returned to their jobs through the instru- 
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mentality of the committee and the dismissal of 
a very much larger number was obviated through 
fear of threatened committee investigation. Dis- 
missals of married women teachers were de- 
nounced. “If it is wrong for married women to 
work simply because their husbands are working, 
it is equally wrong for any one to be allowed to 
work if he has some one to support him.” The 
committee asked for $10,000 to continue its work 
in 1941. 

Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, for the committee on 
citizenship, urged wider utilization of the citizen- 
ship recognition ceremonies for new citizens. The 
committee on taxation, of which Mr. Martin 
Wilson, of White Plains, N. Y., is chairman, 
argued that teachers must study the principles of 
taxation and give publicity to the services which 
taxes buy. Mr. William S. Taylor, of Lexington, 
Ky., stated for the committee on academic free- 
dom, that teachers of immature children are not 
free to advocate forms of government other than 
that of the United States. Mr. H. G. Lull, of 
Emporia, Kans., for the committee on coopera- 
tives, stated that cooperative enterprises are 
forms of capitalistic organization which provides 
needed economic balance in a democracy and 
should be taught and encouraged. Chairman 
Sidney Hall, Richmond, Va., declared that the 
Legislative Commission views with alarm the 
tendency of federal agencies, not connected with 
education, to take over functions that might 
better be entrusted to the schools. He urged 
that education act to limit the conduct of all 
educational enterprises to established school 
authorities. 

Miss Mary E. Morris, of Denver, Colo., speak- 
ing for the Committee on Equal Opportunities, 
indicated by inference that her committee has 
been largely engaged in greater equality of teach- 
ers’ salaries, barriers against teachers’ licenses 
than in equality of educational opportunity for 
children. 

Credit unions of teachers have grown from 
45 in 1937 to 572 in 1940, according to James 
E. Moran, Waterbury, Conn., chairman of the 
Committee on Credit Unions. 


The Resolutions 


In its resolutions, the Association urged: 

“The National Education Association suggests 
these fundamental considerations which should 
guide the profession in the present emergency: 

“a) The N.E.A. points out that peace is the 
normal status among nations and that educa- 
tional systems should continue to promote the 
ideal of peace among men. At the same time, the 
Association strongly advocates such preparedness 
as will make the United States fully able to 
defend itself. 

“b) Since education is essential to the mainte- 
nance of democracy, the N.E.A. insists that the 
defense needs of the country can and must be 
met without injuring youth by interrupting 
normal and necessary educational services. The 
ultimate line of national defense is to be found 
in the loyalty, intelligence, health, technical skill, 
self-discipline, and character of the citizens, and 
not in the regimentation of youth characteristic 
of totalitarian systems. 

“c) The Association strongly condemns  sub- 
versive propaganda which seeks to undermine our 
democratic ideals. Schools should continue to turn 
the searchlight of truth on alien ideologies $0 
that Americans may know wherein democracy 
is superior. This same search for truth will enable 
us to locate weaknesses in, and to strengthen our 
democracy. 

“d) The Association advocates the full pro- 
tection of the liberties guaranteed to all citizens 
by the Bill of Rights, at the same time recogniz- 
ing the principle that liberties are preserved only 
by the acceptance of accompanying responsibili- 
ties. Democracy cannot be successfully defended 
if these essential elements are abandoned. 

“e) The Association urges all teachers to re 
double their efforts to develop in every youth am 
active, intelligent, and profound loyalty to Amer- 


can ideals.” 
(Concluded on page 63) 
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it the Combination Locker Lock Write us now for a completely illustrated school lock 
ist be catalog, without any obligation. 
ipting Replacement Cylinder 
. The (for room doors) 
found 
| skill, 
3, and RP-5 ROTOPOINT 
eristic COMBINATION PADLOCK 
sub- A thoroughly dependable 
ne our locker padlock with knob- 
o turn pointer. Heavy solid brass 
ane = case with black and white 
ocracy 
enable enamel dial. three 
en our tumblers with 64,000 possi- 
ble combinations. 
Bam P-670 
itizens LE LOCK AT AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE 
-ogniz- Masterkeyed Combination chatter na RD-2_ Rotodial 
d only Padlock for Lockers Combination Padlock 
nsibili- 
fended 


re DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Ameri- Dept. 812 325 No. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 
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RELIGHT FOR EYE PROTECTION ROOM-BY-ROOM 





86% 


K.T.L. 


easier. 


Re-light with 


Commodores 
it’s a big help to eyes and to budgets. Write 
for details and for a copy of the helpful new 
booklet “Classroom Lighting.” 


WITH 


~ COMMODORES 


@ Here's an easy way to begin protecting the eyes 
of both pupils and teachers: 
lighted room your best lighted with Commodores! 


make your poorest 


You get better light . . . for the Commodore gives 
of the light from the bare bulb by test of 
more light than most indirect fixtures 
and it is soft, glareless light that helps make seeing 


Low Maintenance Cost ... Molded from Plaskon, 
the Commodore's 
clean, and easier and safer to handle. 


feather weight shade is easy to 


Modernizes Overnight . . . Its simple clean-cut 
design makes old classrooms look new; while its 
better light brings modern seeing conditions. 


room-by-room ; 





THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO. 


800 American Park, 


fa 2 (Seas Pee Bee. 








School Law 





Members Agents of State 


The Illinois Appellate Court has ruled that the 
members of the board of directors of a school 
district are “agents” appointed by statute to 
carry out the administration of conduct of the 
schools in general, and that, therefore, they have 
no powers except such as are conferred by legis- 
lative act, or which may arise by necessary 
implication.’ 


Board Has Discretion 

The California Appellate Court, in a recent 
ruling, has held that a school board has wide 
discretion in the matter of selecting employees, 
but if their discretion has been exercised, and the 
employee has acquired the status of a permanent 
employee, the board cannot dismiss such an em- 
ployee for the sole purpose of employing another 
whose qualifications may seem more desirable.” 


Board Must Exercise Ordinary Care 
The Washington Supreme Court, in a suit, over 
the liability of a school district for injuries re- 
ceived by a school girl, has ruled that the school 
district is in duty bound to exercise ordinary 
care in the maintenance, use, and supervision of 
the school grounds.* 


Districts Must Foresee Danger 


In a suit brought against a school district for 
injuries sustained by a 12-year-old school girl 
when cut by glass in a stairway door, the Wash- 
ington Supreme Court has ruled that the pupil’s 

1Veates v. School Directors of Dist. No. 38, 26 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 748, Ill. App 

2Chambers v. Board of Trustees of City of Madera 
School Dist., 101 Pacific reporter 2d 727, Calif. App 

8Eckerson v. Ford’s Prairie School Dist. No. 11 of 
Lewis County, 101 Pacific reporter 2d 345, Wash 


act of closing the door was foreseeable by the dis- 
trict, and the act did not relieve the district of 
liability where it merely concurred with the dis- 
trict’s negligence as to the manner in which the 
step was maintained.‘ 


Differences Must Not Affect Taxpayers 


The Illinois Appellate Court has ruled that 
personal differences between members of a board 
of directors of a school district must not be per- 
mitted to affect the interests of taxpayers. When 
that situation arises, the conduct of members may 
be restrained by an injunction at the instance of 
one of the taxpayers.* 


May Employ for Three Years 


The Illinois Supreme Court has ruled that the 
law authorizing boards of school directors to 
employ teachers for three-year periods after the 
expiration of a probationary period of two years 
is not violative of the constitutional provision.° 


Contract Must Terminate 


An employment contract between a_ school 
board and a married woman teacher, stating that 
at the end of the school year no married teachers 
shall be employed, is an agreement by the teacher 
that her employment will end at the close of the 
school year, and that she will not be re-employed, 
according to a decision of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court.” 

Law Must Be Observed 

The Minnesota Supreme Court, in a decision 
has ruled that if a school board attempts to ds- 
charge a teacher, or if a teacher attempts to 
resign contrary to the provisions of a teachers’ 
continuing contract law, such action is in either 


‘Eckerson v. Ford's Prairie School Dist. No. 11 of 
Lewis County, 101 Pacific reporter 2d 345, Wash. 

5Veates v. School Directors of Dist. No. 38, 26 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 748, Ill. App 

®Sloan v. School Directors of Dist. No. 22, 26 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 846, 373 Ill. 511. 

7State ex rel. Halvorson v 
reporter 795, Wis. 


Anderson, 291 Northwestern 


case ineffective, unless the consent of the other 
party is obtained.” 


Entitled to Court Trial 

The Arizona Supreme Court, in a recent de- 
cision, has ruled that a teacher whose contract 
was canceled by the board of education was en- 
titled to trial in the courts, notwithstanding he 
had not exhausted remedy by appeal to the 
county superintendent of schools, where an omis- 
sion in the statute to state effect of superintend- 
ent’s decision on the rights of the parties and 
what they should or can do subsequent thereto, 
suggested uselessness of appeal to the superin- 
tendent, and that the law will not require a party 
to do a useless thing before he may invoke 
assistance of the courts in vindicating his rights” 


Board's Decision Binding 
The Arizona Supreme Court, in a decision, has 
ruled that if a teacher sought to be dismissed 
has been given a fair trial by the board, and the 
evidence has shown that the teacher is unfit to 
teach, the board’s decision is binding.’® 


May Decide Teacher Unfitted 
The evidence that a teacher had been arrested 
for killing game out of season, that he had been 
arrested for resisting an officer, that his wife 
had caused his arrest for kidnapping may be used 
by the school board in determining whether 3 
teacher is unfit to teach.”’ 


May Accept Information 


The Arizona Supreme Court has ruled that the 
board of education in determining whether 4 
(Concluded on page 60) 


SDowning v. Independent School Dist. No, 9, Ytas@ 
County, 291 Northwestern reporter 613, Minn 
“Anthony v. Phoenix Union High School Dist., Mari- 
copa County, 100 Pacific reporter 2d 988, Ariz 
WAnthony v. Phoenix Union High School Dist., Mar 
copa County, 100 Pacific reporter 2d 988, Ariz 
“Anthony v. Phoenix Union High School Dist., Mar 
copa County, 100 Pacific reporter 2d 988, Ariz. 
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WHETHER the dishes in your school are washed by hand 
or machine, there are sure to be problems that you want to get 
the best of. 

Problems of cost, problems of efficiency, problems of protec- 
tion against germs. . . . One good way to handle all these prob- 
lems at once is to consult your Wyandotte Representative. Free 
of charge he will inspect your local water condition, your wash- 
ing machine, your dishwashing routine. After this, he will be 
able to recommend the exact Wyandotte product for your 
problem. He is a dishwashing specialist, equipped with special 
dishwashing compounds to meet definite water conditions — 
hard, soft, medium. A card to him will save you money. One 
of these is your dishwashing compound: Wyandotte Keego, 


Cherokee, Cleaner and Cleanser. Poma. or H-D-C. 


Write for free booklet 


Simplified Cleaning for Schools. 


Wua n do tte / \ SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


WYANDOTTE MICH- 


THE J-B-FORD SALES CO-\Wi / 
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STANDARDIZE ON WYANDOTTE 
FOR ALL SCHOOL CLEANING 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT: a low-cost, 
free-rinsing cleaner for washing painted 
surfaces, cleaning floors, washing mar- 


ble, tile, and porcelain. 


WYANDOTTE STERI-CHLOR:a chlorine 
germicide in dry form—used in solu- 
tion for safety in showers, locker- 


rooms, toilets, and foot baths. 


WYANDOTTE INDUSTRIAL ALKALI: 


for cleaning drains. 


WYANDOTTE YELLOW HOOP: for 


school laundry wash-wheels. 
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A school building in which teachers, 
pupils... the whole community... 
can take pride. WHY NOT? It is a 
“school home” having architectural 
beauty and every possible convenience 
and protection. 

Fenestra Steel Windows have contrib- 
uted much to these advantages. Their 
slender frames and muntins and their 


Western State Teacher's College, Kalamazoo, Mich., Malcomson, 
Calder & Hammond, Architects — Miller-Davis Co., Contractors 


well-proportioned glass areas add beauty. 
By admitting more daylight and fresh air, 
without drafts, by easy opening without 
warping or sticking, by snug-tight clos- 
ing against storms, and by protection 
against fires, they offer advantages not 
found in ordinary windows. Economical 
screening can be provided. 

Of interest to cost conscious school 


boards is the low first cost and low 
maintenance costs. They can be washed 
from within the building and their small 
panes can be replaced economically 
when broken. 

For complete details... telephone the 
local Fenestra office (in all principal 
cities) or write Detroit Steel Products 
Co., 2254 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 








(Concluded from page 58) 

teacher is fit for his position may accept infor- 
mation bearing upon the issue whether obtained 
under oath of the informant or not, and the 
board is not required to adhere to strict rules of 
evidence ordinarily observed in the courts, but 
may within certain limitations accept hearsay 
evidence.** 


Teacher Cannot Complain 
A teacher dismissed by the board of education 


for unfitness cannot complain because none of 
the evidence upon which the board acted was 
given under oath, where it was not denied that 


the 
to 


facts before the board were true, according 
a ruling of the Arizona Supreme Court.** 


Not Entitled to Reinstatement 


A high-school teacher on a leave of absence, 
who had not become a permanent employee, is 
entitled under the California school code to re 
instatement only if the leave was granted for 


travel or study, under a ruling of the California 
Appellate Court.** 


Teacher May Recover 
Under 


a teacher 


a ruling of the Florida Supreme Court, 

employed for a specified term at a 
specific rate of compensation may recover the full 
amount of compensation, and lack of funds is no 
defense unless there is some provision in the 
teacher’s contract itself or a constitutional or 
statutory provision prohibiting its full recovery.*® 


inthony v. Phoenix Union High School Dist Vari 
pa Count 100 Pacific reporter 2d 988, Ariz 
inthony Phoenix Union High School Dist., Mari 
opa County, 100 Pacific reporter 2d 988, Ariz 
‘Struckman Board Truste Tracy Union High 
School, 101 Pacific reporter 2d 151, Calif. App 
“Board of Public Instruction for Suwannee County v 
Arnold, 194 Southern reporter 4 Fla 





School Finance and Taxation 





4 The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has authorized the issuance of bonds in the 
amount of $1,500,000, at an interest rate of two 


and three-quarters per cent. The bonds are to be 
retired over a period of twenty-five years 

¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
prepared a budget, calling for $7,699,374 in 1940 
41. Of this amount, $5,736,083 is for salaries of 
members of the professional staff. The total for 
instructional expenses is $5,605,475. 

@¢ St. Joseph, Mo The school board has 
adopted a budget of $899,270 for the school year 
1940-41, which is a reduction of $11,427 from 
the estimate of 1939-40. The item of teachers’ 
salaries calls for $572,000, as compared to $566 
500 for the past year 


@ State Supt. John W. Brooker, of Kentucky, 
has announced a school per capita of $12.31 for 
schools of the state, which is the highest ever 


reached. Last vear the per capital was $12.19 


4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $7,599,374 for the year 1940, 
which is an increase of $113,400 over the year 
1939440 

+ Milwaukee, Wis The Shorewood school 
board has adopted a budget of $442,357 for the 
year 1940, which is an increase of $11,400 over 
the estimate of 1939-40 

. Alton, II The board of education has 
approved the sale of $275,000 in bonds, the pro- 


ceeds to be used for the construction of a junior 
high-school building and improvements to the 17 
buildings of the school plant 

4 Covington, Ky. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution, which authorizes the issu- 
ance of temporary notes to cover the operating 
expenses for the rest of the fiscal year. The action 
was taken when it was ascertained that proceeds 





from tax collections in Hamilton County for the 
last half of the current fiscal year will be delayed 
by the postponement of summer tax settlement. 

4 Youngstown, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $3,343,808 for the schools 
in 1940-41. This is a reduction of $18,108 from 
the estimate of 1939-40 

¢ Indianapolis, Ind. The board of 
has adopted a budget of $6,7 


education 
83,816 for the year 


1940-41. The board also approved a_ resolu- 
tion providing for a special appropriation of 
$2,868,942 for the operation of the schools from 
July 1 to December 31, 1940, which will be in- 


cluded in the new 1940 budget 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL BOARDS WILL DISCUSS 


EDUCATION AS FOUNDATION 
OF DEMOCRACY 

Pressing problems of education in a 

civilization and the opportunities of 

citizenship will be discussed at the third annual 

convention of the National Association of Public 

School Boards, to be held at the Morrison Hotel, 


changing 
democratic 


in Chicago, November 11, 12, and 13. President 
Joseph H. Davis, Muncie, Ind., has prepared 4 
tentative program for the meeting 


A number 
the 


ol important 
seeking to 


speakers will appear on 


program, clarify the educational 


issues concerned with a continuance of the demo- 
cratic way of life in America. They will endeavor 
to throw the full strength of the public schools 
into a nation-wide movement to educate chil- 
dren and adults to an appreciation and under- 
standing of the responsibilities of democratic 


citizenship 
One half day of the convention will be devoted 
to a consideration of state school-board 
tions. This will be in 
J. Stockton 
Another section is being 
Davis and will 


issocia- 


section charge of Herbert 
President 
selection 


arranged by 


concern a his 


topic ol 
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Adopted by the Notes 
National Basketball KS @' ¢ / 
Committee of the Auf! 


United States and ax ; { 


— Canada... 
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ayed Modified in size, different in shape, but inal- 
nent. terably fabricated with the same degree of 
has attention to detail that characterized the old 
re Medart backboards, we pridefully present 
the new Medart ONE-PIECE, STEEL Back- 
ation board and new Medart Goal, as illustrated 
year above. Constructed entirely of steel, with 
solu- steel bracing reinforcements, the new stream- 
a lined backboard has many superior features 
e in- that are illustrated and described in your copy 
of the new Medart Backboard Brochure. Write 
1s ae for it today. .. - No better backboard is avail- 6° —___ 
7 able at any price. Size Comparison—-Old Style Backboard vs. New Fan-Shaped Backboard 
For Complete Details, Including Prices, Write 
nging 


a Fred Medart Manufacturing Company 


>ublic 


Totel, a 3532 DeKalb Street o . . 7 St. Louis, Mo. 
sident ’ 
red a ( <A “REPLACING YOUR BASKETBALL BACKBOARDS” 


or Medart Engineering Department has prepared a service manual illustrating almost every type 
tional of backstop installation, with suggestions for making the necessary changes in existing support 
lemme structure to provide for the new modified backboard. Your copy may be had by addressing 
eavor our general offices in St. Louis. No obligation, of course. 
‘ hools 
chil- 
inder- 
ycratic 


Excerpts from statement by Mr. H. V. Porter, Secretary, National Basketball Committee 


“In my opinion, the work of the Fred Medart Manufacturing Company in assisting the National Basketball Committee in making improvements in 
the basketball backboards has been of immeasurable value. This company cooperated in experimental work designed to determine the parts of 
the old backboard which are actually used and the effect on the game when superfluous space is eliminated. Experimental boards were produced 
by the Fred Medart Mfg. Co. without cost to the committee and it is largely through the use of such boards that the National Committee was 
able to arrive at the dimensions which have been adopted and legalized for 1940-1." 














voted 
ssocia- 
‘erbert F p - ; ~, 
: “I am sure that the members of the National Committee and progressive basketball men everywhere appreciate the willingness of your company 
to devote their attention to matters of this kind in the hope that the experimental work will result in definite game improvements.” 
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FOOTSTEPS ARE MUFFLED in the Southeast High School 
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A FELLOW NEEDS QUIET WHEN HES 
“S 


August, 1949 


Leal? 


READ HOW A FLOOR 


CAN HELP PREVENT NOISE 


OU need not be told that boys and girls find it 
+ pretty difficult to concentrate. Sliding chairs and 
footsteps don’t help to make study periods productive 
. so the up-to-date school board selects floors of 
Armstrong-Stedman Reinforced Rubber Tile to main- 


tain quiet. 


But they get more than just a quiet floor with Arm- 
strong-Stedman Rubber Tile. They get an attractive 
floor, available in rich plain colors, marbles, Paisleys, 
exclusive Granitone patterns and stunning two-tone 
effects. They get a sturdy floor, too—one that’s fibre- 
reinforced for years of extra wear, with molded-in 
colors which can’t wear off. 

Why not get these floor advantages for your school? 
Let us send complete information on Armstrong-Sted- 


man Reinforced 


ubber Tile. Write for free, illustrated 


booklet—Quiet, Comfort, and Color in Floors. Arm- 


strong Cork Company, 


Division, 


Library, Kansas City, Mo., thanks to a floor of Armstrong- 


Stedman Reinforced Rubber Tile. 


Colors: 


Field of verde 


antique, strip of platinum gray, border of black red. 


1212 State Street, 


Building Materials 
Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
RUBBER TILE 


Asphalt Tile - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Linoleum - Cork Tile = Linowall Wall Covering 





BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has an- 
nounced that attendance officers will hereafter be 
known as “home visitors.” A complete revision 
of the handling of the truancy problem will be 
effected. Visiting teachers will be used, with a 
bureau of adjustment, where behavior and learn- 
ing difficulties will be studied. The department 
will be brought up to standard with an additional 
expenditure of $32,500. The board has voted to 
maintain the teaching staff with forty less teach- 
ers than last year. The action was taken due to 
a decrease of 1,500 pupils the past year. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. A fight by public school 
clerks to set a minimum below which their 
salaries may not be cut has been successful. The 
school board recently approved a setup which 
provides that a clerk whose salary is $110 or 
above cannot be cut below that amount. The 
change affects 96 clerks and increases the school 
pay roll $10,454 per year. 

¢ Wyandotte, Mich. The board of education 
has ruled that after September 1, no person may 
be employed or retained in the employ of the 
schools who is not a native-born or a naturalized 
citizen of the United States. 

@ Gary, Ind. The school board has voted to 
expand the vocational program for youths and 
adults to supply skilled craftsmen for local 
civilian service and for the National Defense Pro- 
gram. Steps have been taken to provide a well- 
rounded series of shop-training courses this 
summer. The financing will be handled by federal 
subsidies now being arranged by the Federal 
Government. 

@ Coffeyville, Kans. A summer school has been 
established, with an enrollment of 69 students. 
Summer playground and swimming activities will 
be carried out. 

@ The Minneapolis board of education has 
rescinded its action to place under bond the 
school principals who controlled extracurricular 
funds. The matter was referred back to the 
business department for the formulation of a 








plan of procuring surety bonds for principals 
and other employees handling extracurricular 
funds which will then belong to such a corpora- 
tion. 

@ Casper, Wyo. The school board has voted 
to make available any facilities or equipment 
it may have to offer for use in connection with 
the National Defense Program. 

@ West Allis, Wis. The board of vocational 
education has asked that the city council ap- 
propriate $22,000 for additional equipment to be 
used for training youth as a part of the National 
Defense program. 

4 South Bend, Ind. The school board has voted 
to step up the vocational training program 100 
per cent to meet the national emergency need 
for skilled workmen. 

@ Newton, Mass. The school board has voted 
to establish a cooperative part-time training 
program for girls in retail store salesmanship. 
Classes will be started in September for 20 high- 
school graduates between 18 and 21 years of 
age 

¢ Peoria, Ill. A committee has been appointed 
to work out a program of safety courses, to be 
offered in the grade and high schools in Septem- 
ber. The subjects will include traffic safety, fire 
prevention, and other phases of safety. 

@ Cambridge, Mass. The school board has 
unanimously approved a recommendation, calling 
for a compulsory military training course for 
students in the high schools. The program will 
be arranged to dovetail with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s conscription program. 

@ Covington, Ky. The school board has voted 
to discontinue the practice of dismissing school 
several days each spring to permit teachers and 
others to attend the meetings of the Kentucky 
Education Association. It is believed only 35 or 
40 of the more than 300 school employees avail 
themselves of the opportunity to attend the 
meetings, and the board will save from $3,000 to 
$3,500 by its action. 

4 Battle Creek, Mich. The board of education 
has threatened court action against persons who 


are caught breaking windows in school buildings. 
Broken windows during the past year cost the 
board $800. The board has begun an inventory 
of the school stock room to determine what type 
of school supplies are vitally necessary to the 
operation of the schools next year. Due to a 
rather serious financial situation, the schools will 
start with a deficit of $75,000, and it is probable 
that supplies will be purchased on a deferred 
payment plan. 

¢ The school board at Russell, Ky., has adopted 
revised rules and regulations governing the con- 
duct of the public schools. Under the new setup, 
Supt. Ben E. Coffman will have complete charge 
of the administrative affairs of the school system. 
Each teacher must have completed three years of 
college by the opening of the 1941 term. Each 
principal must possess an A.B. degree on or before 
the beginning of the 1941 term. A system of phys- 
ical education for boys and girls will be included 
in the school program. Teachers in the schools 
will be paid according to a salary schedule which 
will include training, quality of service, experi 
ence, and other items as the state board may 
approve. 

4 The Supreme Court of Indiana has issued 4 
ruling upholding the city of Vincennes in operat- 
ing three former Catholic schools and paying the 
salaries of the Sisters who continued to tead 
in them. In its decision the court ruled that ne 
sectarian instruction was given in the school 
during school hours and that the city had a legal 
right to employ Sisters and brothers as teachets 
provided they were legally licensed. 

The city had taken over the responsibility o 
educating the 800 children following a decisio® 
of Catholic authorities that they could not com 
tinue to support four of their schools in Vi® 
cennes. Suit was brought by two citizens, Jos 
M. Johnson and Sarah E. Johnson, upon 
contention that the payment of salaries was # 
subterfuge to subsidize Catholic schools. The @® 
was heard in the Daviess Circuit Court at Wash 
ington where the city was upheld. The Davie 
court ruling was affirmed by the Supreme Court 
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For Gymnasiums and Auditoriums 


You'll Find PEABODY SEATING 
Tops in COMFORT—Tops in VALUE 


Gymnasium seating is a simple problem when you consult PEA- 
BODY. Whether your gymnasium is large or small, concrete or 
wood, Peabody builds sturdy, easy-to-use, comfortable seats that 


are sure to be just what you need. Write for prices and the 
Peabody Catalog. 


If you have an auditorium to furnish, you'll find the Peabody 
line offers you every conceivable type of seat, from can’t-tip fold- 
ing chairs to the finest upholstered theatre type chairs. Prices are 
gladly furnished on request. Write for the Peabody Catalog. 


Remember this—Peabody builds one of the largest and most com- 
plete lines of School Seating in America. Every chair we build isa 
quality product that represents an honest effort to give you big 
value for your money. When considering Gymnasium, Auditorium 
or School Room Seating, be sure to investigate the Peabody Line 
and get our prices. 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 1, North Manchester, Ind. 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The Peabody Catalog illustrates 
and explains in detail over 14 
different styles and types of 
Auditorium Chairs. There’s sure 
to be a chair at the price you 
wish to pay. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Peabody’s famous line of Can‘t- 
Tip Folding Chairs includes 
wooden and steel chairs of vari- 
ous kinds. No matter what your 
need may be, Peabody's Folding 
Chair line will have it. 








PEABODY 
Stadium Chair No. 8 


STADIUM CHAIRS 


Peabody Stadium Chairs are to 
be found in some of the largest 
stadiums in the country, as well 
as in many high school stadiums 
and gymnasiums. See the Pea- 
body Line before you buy. 








: . ae ware Mutual Company. Formerly, the Hardware 
BUILDING NEWS Mutual had $1,500,000 of the school fire insur- 

4 Burbank City, Calif. The board of education ance. The action of the board will save $6,025 

is engaged in an extensive school-building pro- in premiums during a five-year period. 

gram which is being gradually completed accord- ¢ Oxnard, Calif. The school board is complet- 

ing to schedule. The new Lincoln building, one ing plans for additional units for the high school, 

of the projects, is nearing completion and will to include a gymnasium, a science building, and 

be ready for the new school term in September. shop _ buildings. 

Construction work has been started on the new 

Emerson and Edison schools, which are expected New York City School Headquarters at Home 

to be completed later in the fall. A new shop at in New Building 

the John Burroughs Junior High School is being The nine-story building at Park Avenue and 

completed and will be used for the first time in Fifty-ninth St., which for 40 


years served as 
September. 


headquarters of the New York City board of 
The building of the high school is in operation education has been entirely vacated and the 
and contracts have been let for the construction. various offices and departments are now housed 
Contracts have been let for the home-economics in the new building at 110 Livingston St., 
building and it is anticipated that the building Brooklyn 
will be ready for use in the late fall. A new 


gymnasium which has been tentatively approved, COMING CORNY ENTIONS 

will not be erected until the present shop build- August 21-22. Alabama Secondary-School Principals 

ings have been razed. and the new industrial-arts 4%S°ciation, at Montgomery. W. L. Spencer, Montgomery, 

building erected. a - : “— . , ; 

S Deming. N. Mex. The citleens have approved September 7. Wisconsin County Superintendents’ Asso- 
g, N. Mex. = Cc ns have re 


A ee ‘ . ciation, at Platteville, Lillian M. Ellis, Dodgeville, 
a school-bond issue of $125,000, which is to be secretary: A. F. Bagemihl, Darlington, president. 


supplemented with WPA funds. The money will September 19-21. Michigan State Association of City 
be used for the construction of a high-school School Superintendents, at Traverse City. Albert Phillips, 
building, to comprise 20 classrooms, in addition Lansing, secretary. 
to an auditorium, a gymnasium, practice courts, September 29. New York State Teachers’ Association 
dressing rooms and showers, and locker facilities. (morthcentral zone), at Watertown. Margaret Higman, 
Portales rT Me The public schools have Watertown, secretary. : ; _ 
‘8 let , » N. Mex, ages a a “ September 29. New York State Teachers’ Association 
mp “d : n-ve ‘r rhic ¢ see ; . 
pleted a ten year period which has seen the (northern zone), at Potsdam. Dr. Parl West, Potsdam, 
schools double in enrollment as the town doubled y y 
In population. The present enrollment is 2,100, September 30-Oct. 4. National Recreation Association, 
and the population of the town is 5,091. At at Cleveland, Ohio. Howard S. Braucher, New York City, 
present, a six-room elementary building is being secretary 
constructed through WPA assistance. In_ the September 22-24. New York State Council of Superin- 
future. an eight-room addition will be erected for tendents, at Saranac Inn. E. L. Ackley, Johnstown, sec- 
the junior high school, to be carried out with "8% 


, - . eptembe 26-28. California School Trustees’ Associa- 
WP ssisti » The issue sc September 26-2 . 

PA assistance. The bond issue for both school 4:3." at san Diego. Mrs. L. E. Porter, Bakersfield, sec- 
buildings was $37,000 eatery 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education October 30-November 2. National School Cafeteria 


as approved the placing of $3,510,000 of its Association, at Mem 


phis, Tenn. George Miller, president 
$16,000,000 insurance coverage with the Hard- Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Association further commended the grow- 
ing practice of conducting recognition ceremonies 
for new voters and newly naturalized citizens. 
It urged education in the use of leisure time 
through purposeful activities such as music, 
handicraft, dramatics, athletics, and other activi- 
ties which can be carried over into adult life. 
It condemned the circulation of indecent 
literature. 

The Association deplored “the pressure during 
times of national depressions to force school 
boards to use only local teachers. Schools exist 
to promote the best interests of children, and 
therefore teachers should be selected according 
to place of residence.” 

The Association urged that all federal educa- 
tional activities be administered through the U. S. 
Office of Education. The Association recom- 
mended a survey of the legal status of women 
with a view of promoting equal rights for men 
and women. 


Officers Elected 


The Association elected as its president for 
1940-41, Dr. Donald DuShane, of Columbus, 
Ind., who has been widely active as head of the 
Association’s Teacher Tenure Committee. Other 
new officers are: B. F. Stanton of Alliance, Ohio, 
treasurer; John W. Thalman of Waukegan, IIL, 
Albert Shaw of Los Angeles and Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl of Minneapolis, executive committee mem- 
bers. 

Vice-presidents elected are Wilhelmina F. 
Bertsch, Topeka, Kans.; Helen Bradley, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; John W. Condle, Boise, Idaho; J. 
Carl Conner, Oklahoma City, Okla.; T. E. Dale, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Sara H. Fahey, New York 
City; R. L. Hunt, State College, N. Mex.; Sara 
T. Muir, Lincoln, Neb.; Lester A. Rodes, South 
River, N. J.; B. C. B. Tighe, Fargo, N. Dak., and 
N. Elliott Willis, Winthrop, Mass. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN HAVE A NATURAL 
INCLINATION To Misuse and Handle 


Roughly Your Free Text Books. 


Holden Book Covers 


Are So Tough and Strong That They Take 


The “Hard Knocks” Instead of the Books 


SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





New Books 


ERE EE RE — 


Exploring Your Community 

By Mary Pieters Keohane and Robert E. Keo- 
hane. Cloth, 523 pages. Price, $1.72. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, N. Y., 1940. 

This is an excellent text for civics or sociology 
classes, written for the ninth grade. It deals with 
specific communities and practical everyday prob- 
lems of social living. Students who follow it will 
learn in an interesting, live manner, something of 
the major social groups to which they belong, and 
the social processes which make them function 
They will come to understand social living in 
modern America. What is important: they will 
understand rural social organization as well as 
urban communities. Too frequently textbooks 
omit an integrated consideration of rural life. 

The book is divided into six units. The first 
deals with the organization of economic society, 
rural as well as urban, and with the major func- 
tions of production, distribution, and exchange; 
it helps the students to learn how to choose 
his lifework and how to find a job; it gives some 
consideration to cooperation as a modification of 
capitalism. Then follows a unit on the importance 
of the family and family life, including a con- 
sideration of housing problems. An appreciation 
of family life, and wholesome attitudes toward 
members of one’s family will be the worth-while 
outcome of a study of this section. Unit three 
is on the use of leisure, stressing the family as 
well as community resources for this important 
social need. Unit four shows how the needy are 
taken care of in modern society, and how civic 
cooperation is necessary to maintain adequate 
health standards. Then there is a unit on educa- 
tion: what it means, and how it should be 
planned for. Unit six is on democratic govern- 
ment, both local and national, taxation, and other 
problems of constructive citizenship. 


The typography and the many graphs and pic- 
torial illustrations are of the newest type, and 
make the book an exceedingly attractive one. 
Supplementary reading lists, projects, discussion 
problems, are specific and practical, and seem 
designed to help foster a sound constructive judg- 
ment on community organization and community 
needs. 

Only two criticisms of the book seem apposite. 
First, it is a pity that the importance of religion 
is not stressed. For example, on page 224 a dis- 
cussion is made of how modern leisure time ac- 
tivities, automobile riding and attending the 
movies, interfere with the Sunday religious ob- 
servance; but no judgment is passed as to the 
social harm which results from such practices, 
and how they lead to a breakdown in the re- 
ligious spirit of the Constitution, as worked out 
in modern American life. Second, it would seem 
to the reviewer that the book is upon a level 
which would be a little difficult for ninth-graders 
to attain, and more fitted to upper divisions of 
high school. 

On the whole, however, the book is so excel- 
lent that one cannot praise it too highly as a 
text of sound principles which serves, at the same 
time, to develop a constructively critical faculty 
in the young, and so train them to think and 
to judge. — E. J. Ross. 

Pupil Transportation in the United States 

By M. C. S. Noble and Frank W. Cyr. Cloth, 
541 pages. Price, $3.50. International Textbook 
Company, Scranton, Pa. 

This book is by all odds the most compre- 
hensive study of school transportation now avail- 
able. After recounting the origins and _ historic 
development of pupil transportation, it analyzes 
state and local urban and rural programs of 
transportation and takes up in detail the wide 
varietv of administrative and operative problems 
of the present time. Extensive chapters are de- 
voted to: (1) the state laws and local practices 
in operating bus transportation programs, (2) 
the standards of bus construction and equipment, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


(3) the maintenance of buses, (4) the manage- 
ment of the operating (drivers) and maintenance 
personnel, (5) the arrangement of bus routes. 
The difficult problems of managing pupils are 
taken up in chapters on (1) the disciplinary con- 
trol of pupils, and (2) the health aspects of 
transportation. 

The two troublesome business problems of in- 
surance and records and reports are handled in 
separate chapters which lead naturally to a dis- 
cussion of the future development of bus 
services, 

In many details the book is a pioneer. Its chief 
value lies in the fact that the authors have 
thoroughly supported their findings on practice 
and their statement of principle with the vast 
amount of data taken directly from the state 
laws and regulations and from the official reports 
and statistics of state and local school authorities. 

The approach throughout considers transpor- 
tation a service which will make education more 
effective. The economic aspects and the ordinary 
business wisdom of many practices are con- 
sequently slurred over, and problems of buying, 
of routing, of bus maintenance, etc., are touched 
upon only incidentally and without the emphasis 
which school authorities in need of help, would 
appreciate. The earlier chapters too, are over- 
loaded with details of rural school organization, 
educational objectives, and general data on auto- 
mobile transportation that are in several senses, 
of doubtful value to the reader. 

Modern Physics 

By Charles E. Dull. Cloth, x-587 pages. Price, $1.80. 
Henry Holt & Company, New York, N. Y 

A complete revision of a text first issued in 1934. 
While the author has the social, economic, and cultural 
values of his subject fully in mind, he does not allow 
himself to be diverted from his main subject — physics. 
The previews to each unit are rich in suggesting the 
historic and human-interest asnects of the principles and 
phenomena to be immediately described and discussed. 
The summaries, questions, and problems are inten 
to develop further interests in the subject, and to integrate 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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School Boards SAVE 3 Ways 


by Using Kewaunee’s FREE Service 


For 35 years Kewaunee has specialized in problems which every School Board has to face 
when new equipment is needed for Laboratories, Vocational Rooms and Libraries. Each year 


Kewaunee 
42-inch Cabinet 
Base Unit — 
one of several 
especially 
developed 
for schools 


Drawing Table 
No. BL-94 


No. N-3088 
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it with mathematics, business, occupations, etc. The book 
is deservedly popular 
Analysis of Local Provisions for Teacher Retirement 

Bulletin No. 3, May, 1940, of the Research Division, 
of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

A study of state retirement systems for teachers operated 
in 34 states. The report describes provisions of local 
systems for the retirement of teachers and other em- 
ployees, and outlines provisions of state laws in 13 states 
granting permission to cities and school districts to 
establish local retirement systems. It discusses dormant 
state enabling laws, and relationship between local and 
statewide retirement systems. 

An Experiment in Responsible Learning 

By William §. Learned and Anna L. Rose Hawkes. 
Paper, 61 pages. Bulletin 31, 1940, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York. 

This important report-outlines the findings of an ex- 
periment intended to develop learning which tends to 
persist and would provide valuable knowledge and _ atti- 
tudes for life. The criticisms of present high-school policies 
and procedures is sharp and well deserved 
The Training of Mathematics Teachers 

By Ivan Stewart Turner. Cloth, 231 pages. Price, $1.75. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Compares particularly the programs and standards of 
teachers for secondary schools in England, Wales, and 
the United States 
Gilmartin’s Word Study 

Second revised edition. By John G. Gilmartin. Cloth 
177 pages. Price, 48 cents, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 

This practical vocabulary builder is based on the most 
recent scientific word lists and on reports of common 
errors in spelling, pronunciation, etc. Frequent reviews, 
cautions, and new type tests enable students and teachers 
to gain mastery of the peculiarities and riches of our 
heritage the English language. 

The Child and Things 

By Edwina Fallis. Cloth, vi-186 pages. Price, $1.68 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y 

Kindergarten and primary teachers will be interested 
in this practical and helpful book which provides experi 
mental activities to fit changed educational needs and 
practices in the lower grades. In the form of a complete 
guide and handbook, it shows the teacher of young chil- 


America’s leading educational institutions turn 
to Kewaunee for the help which affords them 
these 3 savings. 


Ist — Kewaunee Saves You Time by assigning 
trained Engineers and Draftsmen to study your re- 
quirements. There is no charge for this service. 


2nd — Kewaunee Engineers save mistakes. Their 
experience on thousands of similar installations Karcite Sink No. 8-600 
assures you that your equipment will embody the 


sear Fa — and the utmost in student Specify KARCITE 
3rd — Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is al- poy ye SINKS 


ways competitive in price and suggested economies 
usually result in additional savings. A Kewaunee Product developed in 


2 the Laboratories of Mellon Institute 
Put your Equipment Problems up to of Industrial Research. Molded in 


Kewaunee and save three ways. Address — one piece with rounded corners and 


perfect slope to drain. Free from 


distortion — inert to solvents and 

mineral acids (except hydrofluoric). 

A A Will not crack or break under 

LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS ordinary weight shocks and thermal 
i. shocks. Gray black color — smooth- 

Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. — stronger —easier to clean. Also 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. distributed by 


surfaced — dull gloss finish. Lighter 


most other leading 


Eastern Branch : 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y manufacturers of Laboratory Fur 
Mid-West Office; 1208 Madison St., Evanston, III. a 2 1 ee, eee 
Karcite Sinks. Write for Catalog 

Representatives in Principal Cities and Price List. 


dren how little it costs to provide suitable equipment for operation of cooperatives and .touches upon the real, in- 
children to enrich their school experience. Suggestions are ward causes of their success, Valuable for high-school 
given for simple things that children can make from cloth, reading and for adult discussion clubs, 
paper, clay, tin, and other materials. Some attention is State Control of Public School Finance 
given to the selection and use of tools and to construc By Raleigh W. Holmstedt. Paper, 72 pages. Price, 50 
tion techniques which have proved practical cents. Bulletin No. 2, March, 1940, School of Education 
Boxing of Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind 
By Walter L. Willigan and John J. O'Connor. Cloth The author holds that the problems of administrative 
387 pages. Price, $1. Longmans, Green & Company, New control in public affairs are becoming increasingly acute 
York. N. Y. In recent years, there has been a marked expansion 
A simple, concise, and graphic presentation of the in governmental services accompanied by multifold ex- 
techniques of boxing. pe nditure ot funds 
Suslee Winsseeent The study has resulted in findings that indicate that 
By Jane H. Palmer. Paper, 133 pages. Price, 15 cents a functional system of administration of school finance 
Publication No. 256, 1940, of the U. S. Department of sar that controls be allocated Gmeng meee and local 
Labor, Washinatce. D. C administrative agencies on the basis of objectives to be 
attained and the adequacy of the agencies to perform 
in their respective areas 
There appears to be a need for greater integration and 
co-ordination of state and local administration in the 
accomplishment of common purposes. Financial standards 


A report on junior-placement offices in public employ- 
ment centers and in public school systems of the United 
States. The major part of the survey is concerned with 
problems met by counselors in junior placement and ways 


in which counselors have dealt with them in the twelve and procedures must be the product of cooperative en- 
offices visited deavor rather than of coercive action or unlimited local 
The Children’s Word Book autonomy. State school administration, it is pointed out 

For grades one and two. By Don C. Rogers. Cloth, 71 should not be limited to the enforcement of minimum 
pages. Price, 40 cents each. Wheeler Publishing Company, standards, uniform procedures, and legal requirements. It 
Chicago, Il. can, on the other hand, do much to improve local 

This speller presents 145 words for grade 1A, 159 financial administration and to solve state and _ local 
words for grade 2B, and 162 words for grade 2A. The financial problems through a _ constructive program of 
work is based on the latest word list for children of these supervision in which advice and assistance are given 
grades, developed by Professor Henry D. Rinsland, of the to local administrators 
University of Oklahoma. The five common learning tech- State administration, again, should encourage local 
niques for spelling are taught from the very beginning administration to exceed state requirements and to adapt 
Mactan: Journcve educational programs to local conditions and changing 

By Irma Taylor. Cloth, 230 pages. Price, 96 cents. needs. State school support should provide the necessary 
Mesceust eosin & Commeny, New Yok. MY finan ial ability and state financial control should protect 

P the fiscal independence of local school units 
The Meteorological Glossary 

Cloth, 251 pages. Price, $3. The Chemical Publishing 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

This is the first American edition of an official work, 
compiled by the experts of the Meteorological Office of 
the British Air Ministry. 

The authors state that the present revision was made 
A4-B-C of Cooperatives necessary by the progress in meteorological knowledge 

By Gerald Richardson. Cloth, 263 pages. Price, which has taken place since 1930. Unquestionably, the 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York, N. Y changes have been affected by the newer applications of 

This is a handbook for the use of consumers and the science to radio and aviation. A valuable feature of 
producers interested in the development of cooperative the book is an index of the equivalents in nine Europea® 
corporations and associations. It avoids entirely the eco languages of most important terms and phrases used 
nomic theory but limits itself to a discussion of the by meteorologists. 


While this book is written for seventh- and eighth 
grade slow readers, every live boy in the junior and 
senior high schools will enjoy the fourteen true stories 
of modern adventure. These are epics of land and sea 
ind stratosphere, and they have a healthful, heart-grip 
ping quality that will make a reader out of the most 
unwilling lad, 
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A SCHOOL TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Trade and engineering schools throughout the 
United States have taken steps for the launching 
of a training program designed to meet the addi- 
tional labor needs of the National Defense. This 
program is intended to supplement the existing 
vocational education program carried on under 
the Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen laws. 

State and local programs of training will be 
developed with the cooperation of more than 
1,400 advisory committees on trade and industrial 
education. Each of these committees will consist 
of representatives of labor and management. 

Under the summer-time program of national 
defense training, trade schools of the country 
have offered instruction for aircraft mechanics, 
machinists, auto mechanics, sheet-metal workers, 


welders, cabinetmakers, patternmakers, electri- 
cians, blacksmiths, riveters, lathe operators, 
punch-press operators, drill-press operators, 


draftsmen, and assembly-line operatives. Engi- 
neering schools offered instruction in drafting, 
testing, electrical appliances, instrument manu- 
facturing, machine-tool manufacturing, blue 
printing, welding, and various jobs involving a 
combination of engineering and commerce re- 
quired in industry. 


RULES FOR RELIGIOUS CLASSES IN 
NEW YORK 

In New York State schools a new law, the 
McLaughlin act, provides for out-of-school in- 
struction, authorized during school hours, ar- 
ranged by local school authorities. A_ signed 
request by parents or guardians of the children 
who are to receive religious instruction must be 
secured. The law provides for one hour’s attend- 
ance a week. The following regulations have 
been approved by the State Board of Regents: 

“1. Absence of the pupil from school during school 
hours for religious observance and education to be had 
outside the school building and grounds will be excused 
upon the request in writing signed by the parent or 
guardian of the pupil. 

2. The courses in religious observance and education 
must be maintained and operated by or under the control 
of a duty constituted religious body or of duly consti- 
tuted religious bodies. 

“3. Pupils must be registered for the courses and a 
copy of the registration filed with the local public school 
authorities 

‘4. Reports of attendance of pupils upon such courses 
shall be filed with the principal or teacher at the end 
of each week. 

5. Such absence shall be for not more than one hour 
each week at the close of a session at a time to be fixed 
by the local school authorities 

6. In the event that more than one school for religious 
observance and education is maintained in any district, 
the hour for absence for each particular public school in 


such district shall be the same for all such religious 
schools.”’ 


NEW ILLINOIS EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION 

A new educational agency, just established 
through the cooperation of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards and Northwestern University, 
the University of Chicago, and the University of 
Illinois, will take up serious problems of suburban 
and down-state public schools of Illinois. 

The chief approaches anticipated from the Edu- 
cational Advisory Commission are: 

1. Tapping the educational resources of the 
three graduate schools of the three universities; 

2. Adoption of the scientific method of survey, 
study of data, and careful conclusions before 
recommendations are made; 


3. Continued effort toward wise legislative re- 
form for the public school machinery of the 
State ; 


4. Cooperation of all educational forces of the 
State toward the enhancement of education and 
educational opportunities in the state; 

5. Establishment of a better understanding be- 


tween school boards and the educational profes- 
sion ; 
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cities that use Spencer. 


Spencer is also used in 565 other cities and 
towns—A total of more than 2500 in use 


in the U.S.A, 


With vacuum inlets in every room, includ- 
ing the gymnasium, auditorium and boiler 
room, Spencer tools at the end of a light, 
flexible hose will clean everything — from 
chalk trays to curtains, and cement to lino- 
leum—a permanently clean building to the 
last crevice and corner. See why prominent 
educators say "It is the only way to prop- 


erly clean a school." 


ASK FOR THE NEW BOOKLET No. 121-R AND LIST OF 


7, OF THE SCHOOLS 
in cities over 100,000 
USE SPENCER VACUUM CLEANING 


Not just one Spencer to a city — but an 
average of 13 for each of the 69 large 
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MORE THAN 2500 SPENCER EQUIPPED SCHOOLS 





6. Guidance toward the present program of 
self-education of school boards. 

The Commission will, it is expected, serve 
as a central clearinghouse for the continuous dis- 
semination of scientific information on educa- 
tional matters within the state. 

The committee, as one of its first tasks, will 
undertake a study of the serious problems sur- 
rounding the greatly needed recodification of the 
state school law. A graduate study is now being 
made at Northwestern University of the much 
disputed relationship of school boards and their 
administrators. Special school-board problems will 
be taken up at the summer conference of teachers 
and administrators at the University of Chicago. 


A BETTER REPORTING PLAN 
During the past year, the schools of Allegan, 
Mich., under the direction of Supt. Arthur A. 
Kaechele, have developed a new plan of report- 
ing the progress of children in the elementary 
schools. The plan is intended to keep parents 
informed on the entire situation and to eliminate 








the pure numerical or letter systems on the 
achievements in the ordinary subjects. 

In the belief that the chief characteristic of 
children is their capacity to grow, the system 
attempts to inform parents on the physical, 
social, and emotional development of their chil- 
dren, as well as their ability to learn from books. 
In the report the parent is given a picture of the 
growth and development which has taken place 
in the child during the past half year. 

Again, it is the purpose to measure the phys- 
ical development which has taken place, as well 
as the growth in reading ability and other funda- 
mental skills. It has been the purpose of the 
schools to develop proper habits of work and 
play, as well as the ability to get along with 
other children, and it has been the aim to note 
the progress along these lines. 

A suggestive list of comments for each heading 
has been inserted in the “Report to Parents of 
Pupil’s Progress” so that teachers may have a 
list to guide them in determining the progress of 
each pupil. 
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when iihien floors are finished with Seal-O-San 


WHEREVER you find traffic-scarred 
floors, you also find a surface floor-finish 
that has failed. Under the abuse of traffic, 
the brittle, surface-finish cracks and breaks, 
exposing the wood cells beneath. Continu- 
ous pounding and scuffing crushes these 
empty cells . . . starts a trail of worn spots 
across the floor. 

A Penetrating Seal-O-San finish be- 
comes part of the wood. As the liquid pene- 
trates, it fills the empty cells, then hardens 


to form a protective seal against dirt, mois- 
ture, or wear. Because this seal extends be- 
low the surface of a Seal-O-San floor, you 
never see traffic lanes. 

Remember that worn, unsightly floors 
are a black mark against the man responsi- 
ble for their care. So investigate Penetrat- 
ing Seal-O-San today. Its outstanding 
qualities of beauty, economy, and dura- 
bility will prove to be exactly what you 
need for your school floors. 


Te WUNTINGTON <=> LABORATORIES he 
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HISTORICAL PAGEANT AT EGG 
HARBOR CITY, N. J. 

For twenty-five consecutive years, the city 
schools of Egg Harbor City, N. J., under the 
sponsorship of the board of education, have put 
on a physical-education demonstration in May. 
From a very simple beginning, which included 
a variety of drills and field events, the field-day 
program has grown into an elaborate demonstra- 
tion, in which the entire community and the sur- 
rounding communities have participated. 

On May 17 of the present year the demonstra- 
tion took the form of a historical pageant at the 
Atlantic County Fair Grounds. The pageant was 
in celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the school physical-education demonstration and 
the eighty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
Egg Harbor City. 

The pageant included a number of events in 
the history of the city, carried out with colorful 
costumes to illustrate each event. Among the 


Toronto 


historical episodes were early settlers in Egg 
Harbor, farming and industry, physical education 
in the past, parade of the decades, Indians in 
Atlantic County, and the beginnings of time. 

All departments of the schools participated, in- 
cluding the manual training, art, music, English, 
German, and _ physical-education departments, 
with fully a thousand persons taking part. 

The surrounding school districts closed their 
schools on the afternoon of the program and the 
entire community attended. Visitors were in at- 
tendance from Atlantic City, Bridgeton, Trenton, 
Collingswood, and Camden. Fully 5,000 persons 
were in attendance. 

To make it possible for all persons in the 
audience to enjoy the singing, etc., microphones 
and amplifiers were installed, so that the program 
was distinctly heard in all parts of the grounds. 
The unusually fine weather contributed much to 
the enjoyment of the audience and the demon- 
stration proved to be one of the finest. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF ADMINISTRA. 
TORS AND SUPERVISORS IN 
VIRGINIA 


The State Board of Education of Virginia has 
outlined the qualifications of administrators and 
supervisors for the state. Division superintendents 
of county and city school systems are not re- 
quired to hold teachers’ certificates or licenses, 
but it is required by law that they be appointed 
from a list of eligibles prepared by the State 
Board of Education. In order to be placed on 
the eligible list, applicants must present the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

1. Master’s degree 
credit in professional 
in educational 

2. At least 
or supervisor 

The college training and the 
been completed within the 
date of 


with at least fifteen semester hours’ 
subjects, including graduate courses 
administration and finance. 

three years’ experience as school principal 


experience must have 
ten-year period prior to the 
application for placement on the list of eligibles, 
Supervisors of Instruction 

Supervisors of instruction are required to 

1. Hold a collegiate professional certificate, and in 
addition must satisfy one of the following conditions 

a) Have at least three years’ experience as a teacher 
in the elementary grades or in the special subjects to be 
supervised 

b) Have at least three years’ 
in the high-school or in the 
fifth, or in the 
school 


experience as a_ teacher 
elementary grades above the 
subjects to be supervised in the high 


Principals 
Principals of accredited high schools must hold the col- 
legiate professional certificate and must have at least 
two years’ successful teaching experience, or the col- 
legiate certificate with at least three years’ successful 
teaching experience. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


@¢ North St. Paul, Minn. Senior-high-school 
students taking social science in the high school 
enjoyed for a few weeks the novel experience of 
studying exactly what they wanted to. Under 
the supervision of the instructor, Doris M. Sweet, 
the students outlined a course of study, composed 
of a series of subjects growing out of their 
own interests and problems. Such topics as trans- 
portation and commerce, safety laws, etiquette, 
personality development, health, job finding, cur- 
riculum analysis, and hobbies were assigned to 
committees which made them the subject of 
detailed research. Volunteer chairmen presided, 
and committee members presented their findings 
before the class orally and led the discussion 
which followed the completion of each unit. 
The instructor believes that the plan benefits the 
instructor, as well as the student, since it pro- 
vides a sort of clearinghouse for student opinion 
and affords an opportunity for guidance work 
in the classroom. 

4 Brockton, Mass 
Supt. John L. 
in retail 
operation 
stores. 


The school board has asked 
Miller to prepare for a new course 
merchandising, to be conducted in co- 
with local food and wearing-apparel 
The course is intended to help part-time 
employees of local firms to obtain full-time em- 
ployment and has been endorsed by the retailers 
of the city. All students will be recommended 
to the school by the retailers, and each will 
receive 15 hours of study and 15 hours of em- 
ployment each week. 

¢ Newton, Mass. The school board has voted 
to establish a training course in retail salesman- 
ship for girls. Facilities will be provided for 20 
girls, from 18 to 21 years of age. Each girl will 
have a minimum of 15 clock-hours of schoolwork 
during the week, which will be matched by 15 
clock-hours of store experience, to be paid for on 
the basis of minimum wage law requirements. 
The purpose is to secure employment for girls 
on a part-time basis, and to provide long-range 
full-time work opportunities, as well as to pro- 
vide a reservoir of trained personnel for local 
merchants 

4 Owosso, Mich. A series of six weekly concerts 
has been begun by the summer-school band at 
the Owosso athletic park stadium. The band is 
composed of musicians of the Owosso high-school 
band, which is sponsored by the board of educa- 
tion. 
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Increase the Need for 


THE TENNANT SYSTEM  wiintenance 


When your floors are maintained by the Tennant System, you 
are assured of utmost sanitation and floors that will outlast the 


building. 


Tennant Maintenance will keep floors in fine condition even 
under such hard treatment as received in print shops. Players 
and coaches find gymnasium floors ideal when Tennant 


Treated. 


You can see Tennant Maintained floors in your locality. Our 
field representative will gladly make an inspection of your 
floors without obligation on your part and will recommend the 
proper treatment and maintenance for your particular re- 


quirements. 


Write Today for Information 


2536 SECOND ST. NO. 


DEATH OF DR. ABERCROMBIE 
Dr John William 


Abercrombie, former 
president of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama and 
well-known southern edu- 
cator, died on July 2 at 
his home in Mont- 
gomery. 

Dr. Abercrombie was 
born in St, Clair County, 
Ala., and received his 
4.B. degree from Oxford 
College, Ala., in 1886 
After serving as a high- 
school principal in sev- 
eral Alabama cities, he 
was appointed State 
Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, serving from 1898 
to 1902, and from 1920 
to 1927. He was presi- 
dent of Alabama Univer- 

J. W. Abercrombie sity from 1902 to 1911, 

and was a member of the 
State Senate at the turn of the century 
He had been nominated as vice-president of the Na- 


tional Education Association at its annual meeting in 
Milwaukee, Wis 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Supr. L. W. Fast, of Mt. Clemens, Mich., has been 
given the honorary Master of Education degree by the 
Michigan State Normal College 

@ Mr. Hartre Garver, of Union City, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Hobart. He succeeds 
J. M. Sellers 

@ Mr. Dorr E. Crostey has been appointed Deputy 
iperintendent of Public Instruction for the state of 
Pennsylvania 

@ Dr. Craupe V. Courter, superintendent of schools 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, was a member of the faculty at 
the University of Cincinnati summer session, 

@ Mr. Greorce R. JonHNson has been appointed to the 
newly created position of personnel director for the board 
of education of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Johnson was formerly 
director of tests and measurements in the city schools 

@ Ratpu A. Purpy, of Rushville, Ohio, has been elected 
Superintendent of schools at Wellington. He succeeds 
Arthur W. Shields. 


S 





Print Shop, Menasha High School, Menasha, Wis. 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 


Established 1870 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








@ H. W. Carr has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Marysville, Ohio. He succeeds F. G,. Bittikofer 
@c. S. Griewe, of Sioux Rapids, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sibley. He succeeds 
Joe L. Gettys. 

@ CuHartes BeNperR, of Mineral, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Atkinson. 

@1. V. Wuittremore, of Pinconning, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Three Oaks. He suc- 
ceeds H. B Veneklasen. 

@ Mr. Derwoop A. NewMan, of Lancaster, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Abington, He 
succeeds Franklin P. Hawkes. 

@ Mr. Max S. Smirn, of Reading, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools in North Muskegon, 

@ Mr. E. Puiciies Biracksurn, of French Lick, Ind., 
has accepted the superintendency at Union City. He 
succeeds Harlie Garver 

@ Mr. Jorpan Larson, of Ames, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Dubuque. He succeeds Earl 
D. Cline. 

@ C. W. Garrison, of Leda, Ill., has been elected prin- 
cipal of the St. Joseph grade school at St. Joseph, Ill 

@ Ratpu Brown, of New Haven, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Deshler 

@ M. C. McDanret has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Kosciusko, Miss. 

@ Mr. Zev L. Foy, formerly principal of the senior 
high school at Boise, Idaho, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools. He succeeds W. D. Vincent, who has re- 
signed 

@ Dr. Etitas LresermMan, formerly principal of the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, New York City, has been 
appointed as an associate superintendent of schools, to 
succeed Dr. Edward Mandel, who retired in September, 
1939, Dr, Lieberman is a graduate of the City College, in 
the class of 1903, and holds the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees received from New York University 

@ Mr. Jonn Gest has been elected president of the 
board of education at West Allis, Wis 

@ Mr. Guy V. Atpricu has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Wauwatosa, Wis 

@ Paut Benxa has been elected president of the school 
board at Cudahy, Wis 

@ Mr. Cuartes V. ADAMS, president of the school 
board at Newton, Ky., died at a hospital on June 13, 
after a brief illness. Mr. Adams had been a teacher, 
clergyman, and pharmacist 

@ Mr. Frank Cozzortne has been elected president of 
the board of education at Newark, N. J. He succeeds 





Samuel Roessler. Mrs. Epiru M. Berry, who has been 
named vice-president, has been a member for nine years. 
@ Dr. Harry F. Becker has been elected a member of 
the board of education at Battle Creek, Mich. 

@ Mr. Georce B. Harris, former member of the school 
board at Waukesha, Wis., died on July 3, at his home, 
after a two years’ illness. 

@ The school board at Tulsa, Okla., has reorganized 
with the election of FrRaNK SETTLE as president; Harry 
IILLMAN as vice-president; and Epwarp WILson as busi- 
ness manager 

@ Mr. Georce D. Fariey has been elected president 
of the board of education at Battle Creek, Mich. Dr 
Grorce N. CANNON was elected vice-president; Ocre O. 
WILSON, secretary, and H. Eart KANAGA, treasurer, 

@ The school board at Ypsilanti, Mich., has reorganized 
with the election of Harry SHaerer as _ president; 
Westey M. Dawson as secretary; and J. Lester MILLER 
as treasurer 

@ Mr. Hrram Spruncer has been elected president of 
the school board at Berne, Ind, Dr. Rurus von GuNTEN 
was named treasurer, and Dr. E. D. Brxier, secretary. 

@ Mr. Ricuarp Dorr Horton, a member of the school 
board at Buckley, Mich., died on July 1, at his home, 
after a short illness 

@ The school board at Saginaw, Mich., has reorganized 
with Franx E. Bastian as president; Harry P. Baker 
as vice-president; Cuartes A. F. Dati as secretary; and 
Leonarp A. HENNING as treasurer. 

@ Mr. FRANKLIN Wittarp McVay, former superintend- 
ent of schools at Canonsburg, Pa., died suddenly on 
June 22. 

@ Mr. Frev T. Lockwoop, president of the school 
board at Jackson, Mich., died suddenly at his summer 
hore on June 27 

@ Mr. Russert W. Hresert, formerly director of the 
Division of Books, Supplies, and Equipment of the St. 
Louis board of education, has been appointed to a high- 
school teaching position. 

@ Mr. Joun M. Serrers, of Hobart, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Walkerton. He suc- 
ceeds Freeman Cox. who has gone to LaCrosse, Ind. 

= nine — 
MR. J. W. McCLINTON PASSES 

Mr. J. W. McClinton, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional School Supplies and Equipment Association, died 
at his home at Wilmette, Ill., June 19, 1940. 

Before coming to the Association, Mr. McClinton had 
been superintendent of schools at Grand Forks, N. D., 
and Pueblo, Colo. 
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e THE NEW ° 


COMBINATION 


THAT BRINGS YALE SAFETY 
TO YOUR STUDENTS FOR ONLY 


No. 515—Yale’s latest contribu- 
tion to locker lock safety plus 
student economy. 


Yes, economy— because now you 
can offer your students Yale 
security at a price that all can 
afford. Rust-proof and rugged— 
this lock also is one of the best 
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PADLOCK 





scuoois J0¢ 


looking we've ever offered. Fin- 
ished in baked aluminum set off 
with black numerals and gradua- 
tion marks—it is the outstanding 
locker lock value of the year! 


Price —strength—looks...this lock 
has everything. Drop us a line 
asking for complete details. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


A SMALL TOWN 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 
(Concluded from page 28) 
who is working in an attorney’s office, 
“Since I’ve been going to the courthouse 
to get papers for Mr. — , I’ve learned for 
the first time how many things are done 
there besides getting licenses and paying 
taxes.”’ The result of that remark was that 
our entire class of 26 visited each office 
in the courthouse and learned what its du- 
ties are, how the office is conducted, and 
how accurate each employee must be and 

why. 

The students discuss filing systems used 
in various offices and compare or contrast 
them with those employed in the school 
commercial department filing cabinet. 

Each student is making up her own 
vocabulary and spelling lists while doing 
part-time work. The legal stenographer’s 
lists are naturally the longest. These lists 
are combined into lists for all to 
learn. 

One girl working in the office of a lum- 
ber yard learned how collection letters are 
written and. why it is essential for each 
person to maintain a good credit rating. 
Her report to the class, with the subsequent 
questions it aroused, resulted in the sched- 
uling of the “Merchants Association Credit 
Bureau, Inc.” as one of the business firms 
to visit when the class made its annual tour 
of a day in Kansas City, Mo. (The 
class is conducted through business col- 


class 





leges, well-equipped offices, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank.) 

There is no end to the projects that can 
be worked out of the cooperative part-time 
program into which the students, business- 
men, and instructor enter wholeheartedly. 


SCHOOL PLANT MANAGE: 
MENT IN VACATION 
PERIOD 


(Concluded from page 37) 


Public School Perfecto Cleaner is again 
being sent out to all schools for use in the annual clean 
ing of wood floors. The same general methods of the past 
few years are to be followed this coming summer. Since 
too generous an application of cleaner damages the floor 
treatment and raises the nap of the wood, care should be 
taken not to use more of this material on the floors than 
is absolutely necessary. Take special pains with the edges 
of each room, the corners, and the parts around seat legs. 

Most wood floors in our school buildings are getting 
dry and need to be retreated with preservative. Thin the 
preservative with turpentine, and apply carefully. Begin- 
ning in the middle of the dry area, work out toward 
the edges of the room. In order to make it easier to blend 
in the edges without adding much preservative, have the 
mop as dry as possible when approaching the edge of the 
room. Caution: It is very important to exercise good 
judgment in thinning out the preservative. The drier the 
floor, the greater the proportion of preservative which may 
be used. 


Minneapolis 


Clean wooden stairs, particularly the risers and non- 
, » 


worn parts, thoroughly with M.P.S. Cleaner. Then, to 
the parts of the treads that show wear, apply preserva- 
tive. Follow symmetrical lines or blending in doing this 


work. 
Apply cement floor filler to cement floors and stairs 
only where necessary. Follow the same general procedure 
as has been used in past years 
Clean all asphalt floors with a neutral soap 
the old wax completely 


removing 
Rinse thoroughly until all traces 
of soap film disappear. A thorough rinsing important 
if the waxing to follow is to be satisfactory. When floors 
are clean and dry, apply water emulsion wax, following 
the same procedure as of previous years 


U. S. A. 


Scrub all terrazzo floors, stairs, and entrances and rinse 
thoroughly to remove all old material and soap. Follow 
with an application of emulsified floor dressing to the en- 
tire floor, keeping inside of the two outside lines, On the 
stairs, treat treads and risers only. Dilute the emulsified 
floor dressing in proportions of one part emulsified floor 
dressing to five parts water. Apply the same as in other 
years. 

Put in extra effort to make community and individual 
toilets especially clean this year. Set a very high standard 
for this job. Pay particular attention to porcelain fixtures 
and bright metal, especially the flush pipes in the boys’ 
individual toilets for the lower grades. To prevent corro- 
sion and tarnishing of these flush pipes, apply a light 
film of hard oil weekly. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ Mr. W. Arcnrte Parker has been elected president of 
the school board at Pontiac, Mich 
@ Dr. Cuartes H. Jupp, of Chicago, has been ap 
pointed director of the National Youth Administration 
student work program. Dr. Judd, who was chairman of 
the department of education at Chicago University, has 
been a consultant on the NYA staff for two years 
@ Mr. Witsur Wotr has been re-elected as _ business 
manager of the board of education at Omaha, Neb. 
@ The school board at St. Clair, Mich., has reorganized 
with the election of Hucu H. Hart as president, and 
FRANKLIN H. Moore as a member 
@ Dr. H. B. Ewens, of Virginia, Minn., has been re 
elected as president of the board of education for another 
three-year term, 
@ Mr. E. V. Hatcut has been elected president of the 
board of education at Eau Claire, Wis 
@ The Crete Community High School Board at Crete 
NELSON E 


STEPHENS ®& 


Ill., has reorganized with the election of 
HeLMeE as president, and Bernarp SS, 

secretary 

@ The board of education at Ada, Okla 

ized with the election of Harry A. Esrite as 
and CHartes A. Zorn as vice-president. 

@ Mr. CuHartes W. Bincuam has been re-el 
dent of the board of education at South Bend, Ind 

@ Ben Grorta has been elected clerk of the board of 
education at Berlin, Wis 

@ Mr. A. G. BetseNuerz has been electec 
the board of education at Lexington, M: ; 
@ Craupe Bares, chairman of the board of educa? 
at Warren, Ky., died at his home on July 7 
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DEATH OF E. H. SHELDON 


Mr. Edgar H. Sheldon, president and general 
manager of the E. H. Sheldon Company at 
Muskegon, Mich., died on July 11, at his winter 
home in Del Monte, Calif. Mr. Sheldon, who 
was 69, had been in poor health for more than 
a year due to heart trouble. 

As president of one of the largest concerns 
manufacturing laboratory equipment and school 
furniture, Mr. Sheldon was widely known as an 





Mr. E. H. Sheldon 


industrialist and had been most successfu! in his 
field. He also devoted a good deal of his time 
and energies to community affairs and was largely 
responsible for the establishment of the Mercy 
Hospital in Muskegon. 

Mr. Sheldon started his career as an instructor 
in manual training. It was his first patent, issued 
in 1900 for a manual-training bench, which 
brought about the organization of the Sheldon 
Company in Chicago. The firm remained in 
Chicago until 1912 when it was moved to Muske- 
gon. Beginning with 75 persons in its employ, the 
firm has grown until now it has 400 persons 
in employment. One small building housed the 
plant in 1922 and this has been increased by 
another building acquired in 1925 

Mr. Sheldon; a native of Wisconsin, was grad- 
ated from the Chicago Manual Training School 
in 1891, and later did some work at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He taught in the DuPont Manual Train- 
ing School in Louisville, Ky., and filled a 
teaching position in the Evanston, Ill, High 
School 

Mr. Sheldon, who was the founder of the busi- 
ness which bears his name, was assisted by his 
two brothers, Thomas D., and the late Henry E 
Sheldon. Mr. Sheldon was in active control of 
the affairs of the company since its organization, 
and was active until he left for California six 
months ago 

He is survived by Mrs. Sheldon, two daughters, 
Mrs. E. S. Thornton and Mrs. John Minty, a 
sister, and a brother. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
During the month of June 1940, Dodge re 
ported contracts let for 506 educational and 
science buildings, to cost $14,348,000 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, not included 
in Dodge reports, contracts were let during June 
lor 17 new school buildings, at a total cost of 
777,800, and 24 buildings were reported in pre 
iminary stages, to cost $1,159,500 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During the month of June, school-bond sales 
in the amount of $4,607,823 were reported. The 
average interest rate was 2.67 per cent 
During the same month of June, tax-anticipa 
tion notes and short-term paper was issued in 
the sum of $2,458,268 
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REDWOOD FALLS MAINTAINS THE 
HIGH EFFICIENCY OF THE 
SCHOOLS 


The public schools of Redwood Falls, Minn., 
have maintained their excellent financial condition 
and have reduced their bonded indebtedness dur- 
ing the school year 1939-40. Mr. Parker D. 
Sanders, clerk of the board of education, in pre- 
senting his financial report of the school district 
for the school year 1939-40, shows that the 
bonded indebtedness of the school district at this 
time is $200,000, with an annual interest charge 
of $5,000. The school district has cash on hand 
and total receipts amounting to $110,080, and 
the total deposits will reach $87,894. 

During the year, a school bus was purchased 
by the district, affording safe and economical 
transportation of the pupils residing in the rural 
area of the district. The bus is also used for 
transporting athletic teams, music groups, and 
agricultural-field classes. 

During the past year the farm-shop course 
was successfully conducted under the Smith- 
Hughes federal aid plan. A school nurse has been 
employed and will begin work with the fall 
term 

During the year, the physical operation of the 
school plant was maintained at the highest effi- 
ciency. An annual maintenance schedule provides 
for the constant upkeep of the buildings and 
grounds, thus avoiding the accumulation of costs 
for upkeep. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL CAFETERIA ASSO- 
CIATION WILL MEET 

The National School Cafeteria Association will 
hold its 1940 convention in the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., October 30 to November 2. 

A helpful program has been arranged by the 
officers of the association and a number of im- 
portant speakers will be on the program. Among 
the topics to be discussed are “The Diet of the 
School Child,” “Surplus Commodities and Their 
Use,” “Mental Attitudes and Managerial Suc- 
cess,” “Services of the School Cafeteria,” and 
“Nutrition Made Easy.” 


BUYERS’ NEWS 
New AIll-Steel Lockers 

The All-Steel Equip Company, Aurora, IIL, 
has just issued its new Circular L-3, which de- 
scribes briefly the many advantages of A-S-E 
lockers for schools and institutions. 

The circular describes the A-S-E wall-robes, 
A-S-E single-tier lockers, and A-S-E double-tier 
lockers 

Complete information is available upon request 


New Yale & Towne Padlock 
The Yale & Towne Mig. Company, Stamford, 
Conn., has announced a new (No. 515) combina 
tion padlock, which includes many features 
usually found in more expensive locks. It has a 
case of solid rustless metal and is attractively 





New Yale No. 515 Lock 


finished in baked aluminum; the dial and knob 
are cast in one piece; combination changes are 
unlimited. These features, together with the name 
Vale. make the new lock one of the finest values 
on the market. Complete information is available 
upon request 
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THE PRICE TAG 


YOU CAN GET 


BARGAINS 
LIKE THIS 
IN FLOOR 
TREATMENTS 





$12.95 for a classy suit of clothes! A super- 
colossal bargain . . . until the first bit of 
rain proves otherwise. You can get “bar- 
gains’’ like this in floor treatments, too .. . 
but how quickly they fold up under the pun- 
ishment of thousands of scuffing feet! 


Take the case of the building superintend- 
ent* in Seattle. Here’s what he reports: 


“The nationally known floor wax which 
we formerly used cost considerably less 
per gallon than Car-Na-Lac .. . but 
half the number of Car-Na-Lac applica- 
tions now keep our floors in better con- 
dition with a net saving of 13% per 
month in material costs. To this must 
be added the 50% labor saving that also 
results from halving the number of 
applications.” 


All of which simply goes to prove that the 
best is usually the cheapest in the long run. 


*Name on request 
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FREE BOOK! 


Not mere sales propaganda 
. but a handy book of 
practical “do's” and “don'ts” 
bv floor maintenance experts. 
Write for copy today. No 
obligation involved 


Free Demonstration On Your Own Fleors 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1567 E. National Ave., BRAZIL, IND 
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...» When you can 
strike a match on it! 


Banish Slip-Hazard wit 


Hil SHOWER-FEED SCRUBBING 
WITH VACUUM PICK-UP 


Scrub any hard-surfaced floor . . . fol- 
low with the HILD Vacuum Pick-up. 
Strike a match .. . it lights. That's how 
quickly and completely the floor dries 
— in a fraction of the time needed when 
mops and squeegees are used. 


The HILD System also cuts labor costs 
as much as two-thirds .. . and saves 
on scrub-soap. Gets floors of all kinds 
cleaner by removing dirt and cleaning 
solution from cracks and from under 
mouldings. Prevents rotting or warping. 


Use the same HILD Equipment for many 

other jobs: to wax, polish, buff, sand 

or steel wool floors; to remove dust 
from walls, ledges, 
desks, venetian 
blinds, etc. 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


CIRCULAR 
HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


Representatives in 48 States 
1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. AS8, Chicago, I. 
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HOW RESEARCH LEADS TO 
ECONOMICAL AND EFFI- 
CIENT BUILDING MAINTE- 
NANCE AND OPERATION 


(Concluded from page 30) 
warded last December when a grant of $12,000 
was received to carry on this study jointly with 
the Interstate School Building Service at Peabody 
College. This investigation, which will continue 
until December, 1941, is just now getting under 
way. One of the major outcomes expected from 
it is that of classifying certain types of equip- 
ment according to quality specifications. Take, 
for example, the field of seating. There might 
be developed three classes, say A, B, and C, each 
with different specifications so that a board of 
education deciding to purchase only type A equip- 
ment, would limit its bidding to that quality 
of equipment. It is our hope, therefore, that a 
significant contribution will result from _ this 
study. 

Artificial Lighting 

Within recent years much attention has been 
given to this field, particularly that part of it 
dealing with artificial lighting. This discussion has 
been greatly stimulated by the new lighting code 
adopted by the American Standards Association 
in February, 1938, which appreciably raised the 
minimum foot-candle requirements. For some 
years, however, the commercial light companies 
have carried on extensive investigations for the 
purpose of developing better equipment. Signif- 
icant gains have been made, not only in de- 
veloping better equipment but also in lowering 
the cost of production. For example, since 1920 
the efficiency of filament lamps has been im- 
proved 33 per cent while the average cost of 
these lamps has dropped from 45 cents to 18 
cents. Furthermore, during that same period the 
cost of electrical energy has been cut in half with 
the result that the public now pays only 27 per 
cent as much per unit as it did in 1920. When 
one considers that America’s lamp and lighting 
bill last year was over $1,000,000,000 for both 
equipment and current, it is evident that here 
is a fertile field for research. If, for example, a 
1 per cent improvement in lamp efficiency is 
brought about, then a saving of $10,000,000 
would be made to light users. There has also been 
great progress in the development of easily 
cleaned luminaries, automatic control of lighting, 
and more durable but less expensive lighting 
equipment. 

Because of the importance of lighting both with 
respect to cost and the welfare of the pupils, 
H. W. Schmidt, a member of the Committee on 
School Plant Research, has outlined in detail a 
proposal to study more exhaustively, lighting 
as it relates to the schools. The proposal calls for 
the erection of a school building of semiportable 
type fully equipped with movable desks, black- 
boards, and furnishings. This structure is to have 
a steel circular frame pivoted in such a manner 
that it will roll on a circular track so that any 
compass, orientation, or fenestration may be ob- 
tained. One side and one end are to be clear 
glass, and the other side of glass blocks. Movable 
shutters or screens are to be provided so that 
any side may be exposed. The artificial lighting 
is to be entirely flexible and to consist of a variety 
of luminaries distributed in definite arrangements. 
The Committee hopes to secure funds in the near 
future so that this investigation can be 
undertaken. 


School-Plant Personnel 

The foregoing discussion has related almost en- 
tirely to the physical and material aspects of 
building maintenance and operation. We now 
come to the question of personnel. Because the 
janitor is the central figure both in the cost and 
efficiency of school-plant maintenance and opera- 
tion, his selection, pay, and training are most 
vital. Too frequently a janitor has been selected 
because the individual needs a job, is related 
to a board member, or has other reasons entirely 
outside of his qualifications to do the job 

Although always important, the necessity of 
obtaining qualified personnel has greatly increased 
because of the mechanical equipment now found 
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in modern school buildings. All of you, I think, 
could cite examples where a person whose actual 
experience in firing has not gone beyond that of 
a coal stove in his own home is employed as a 
janitor and given responsibility for this expensive 
and complex equipment. Such selections obviously 
increase maintenance and operating costs, and at 
the same time lower the quality of service. I re- 
call now a school where in four years, three 
furnaces were burned out because the janitor did 
not understand how to operate them. Therefore, 
I say the importance of selecting competent per- 
sons to assume this responsibility cannot be over- 
emphasized. In addition to careful selection and 
adequate pay, an in-service training program is 
essential. Pioneer work in the training of jani- 
tors, engineers, and custodians was begun in Min- 
neapolis by the late George F. Womrath, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in that city. The train- 
ing program, as developed there, consists of two 
separate and distinct programs of training. First 
of all, new employees are required to attend a 
training school conducted in one of the large high 
schools for a period of six months. In the second 
part employees who have passed the first part, 
are required to attend a regular janitor-engineer 
training school until their training is completed. 
The full course of training covers all phases of 
housekeeping, heating and ventilation, mainte- 
nance and operation. Following the lead of Minne- 
apolis, training courses for janitors are now 
offered in a number of the larger cities. Likewise, 
certain colleges and universities now offer courses 
of instruction for school janitors. Among these 
are the University of Colorado, University of 
Texas, University of Wisconsin, Purdue, Iowa 
State College, and Michigan State College. 

Even with these opportunities, however, a large 
proportion of the nation’s janitors still have no 
opportunity to improve their qualifications for 
this important part in maintaining and operating 
the nation’s school buildings. Not only is further 
research needed in all phases of housekeeping, 
but better opportunities for utilizing the materials 
already available are greatly needed if more 
economical and efficient building maintenance and 
operation is to be attained. It is my hope that 
the importance of these problems in the areas of 
maintenance and operation both educationally and 
financially may be soon realized by educators and 
the public in general. When that happens, then, 
I am confident we will apply research in their 
solution as industry has done in endeavoring to 
solve its problems. 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


(Concluded from page 51) 

12. Prepare the school budget showing in detail the 
amount of funds necessary to meet the estimated 
needs for the ensuing year and submit it to the 
Committee for consideration and (SL 46, 
Am. 137). 

. Approve and direct all purchases and expenditures 
within the limits of the detailed budget approved by 
the Committee and make monthly reports of such 
expenditures to the Committee 
Keep the Committee informed as to school building 
needs and recommend plans for new buildings and 
for alterations of old buildings. 

. Grant the use of schoolrooms, auditoriums, and 
gymnasiums, for such community purposes and under 
such terms as the Committee may establish 

. Make monthly and annual reports to the Committee 
on the condition and needs of the school. 

. Prepare for the approval of the Committee by-laws. 
rules, and regulations needed for the direction and 
control of the school. 

3. Perform the specifically delegated duties in Section 
V-B and V-C of these by-laws, and any other duties 
which may be specially delegated to him. 

VI. ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Call to order. E. Report of special 

. Approval of minutes. committees. 

*. Bills and accounts. F. Unfinished business. 
Monthly financial G. New business 
statement. H. Adjournment 

Vil. AMENDMENTS 

These by-laws may be amended by the majority volte 
of the High-School Committee 
A new member of the High-School Committee should 
be expected to read the by-laws, discuss them, 4 
make any proposed changes he may think desirable. 
Each superintendent before election should be invited 
by the High-School Committee to suggest any revision 
in the by-laws which he deems advisable. 
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The Relation of the School Board 
to the Classroom s. P. Reed’ 


Perhaps the mos: sincerely devoted class of 
executive employees in our public and pri- 
vate institutions are the public school super- 
intendents. They are giving, unreservedly, of 
their maximum energy and specialized train- 
ing to the patriotic cause of educating and 
directing the lives of youth, often in the face 
of adverse and unsympathetic circumstances. 
With their special qualifications, almost any 
one of them could secure employment far 
more remunerative and less burdensome in 
personal responsibility. We should appreciate 
perhaps more than we do, such unselfish de- 
votion to a cause that is so vital to our citizen- 
ship and to our country. 

These public servants are human, as we 
school-board members are human, and are 
subject to human errors and mistakes. Almost 
without exception, they welcome wholesome 
and constructive criticism and friendly sug- 
gestions from those whom they serve. 

But laymen, when offering our criticism, 
should keep in mind the fact that we are 
amateurs and that the objects of our criticism 
are highly professional. I shall offer, for what 
they are worth, a few suggestions as a school- 
board member with some years of experience. 
My knowledge is that of a layman, but I do 
believe that the following undogmatic ob- 
servations merit consideration. 

Where legislation ends and administration 
begins is somewhat a mooted question, de- 
pending largely on the critic’s viewpoint. But 
the principle is well established that the board 
is the policy-making branch of a public school 
government, and that the executive officer of 
the organization is the superintendent, whose 
duty it is to enforce the policies of the 
school. 

The method of fixing the teacher’s salary, 
the amount of pay she is to receive for her 
services, and the conditions under which she 
must do her work is plainly, I think, a legiti- 
mate function of the board. It is policy legis- 
lation to be put into operation and enforced 
by the executive officer of the school. 

On investigation, I have found that in some 
school systems the teacher is paid on a basis 
of a certain number of academic units gained 
in earning a bachelor’s degree. Further credit 
is allowed for the work done in a graduate 
college leading to a master’s degree. This prac- 
tice may be very good insofar as it goes. But 
it does not take into account the high quality 
of service that could be obtained if the 
teacher reviewed those subjects most closely 
related to her actual work in the classroom. 

She should be encouraged in this unnecessary 
preparation. And the only practical way to so 
encourage her is to pay for all college credits 
whether graduate or undergraduate. After all, 
the degree that counts most is the degree of 
Progress that the children are able to make 
under the teacher’s instruction. 

I am quite sure that no one, especially a 
board member, would undervalue the impor- 
tance of higher education for a teacher. But 
the point is, we should be reasonable and 
temperate even in education. 

_With the very best motive, and possibly a 
little pardonable pride, some of our schools 
make it a condition precedent to employment 
of a teacher that she agrees to attend some 
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graduate college during the summer after her 
school year is over. 

This is, I think, very unwise in many cases, 
and should be discouraged by the board through 
cooperation with the superintendent. Especially is 
this true in the case of the very young teacher. 
The young woman who has recently finished 
about sixteen years of hard work in school and 
college, has undergone a considerable amount of 
mental strain as a student. She should have several 
years of adjustment and experience in teaching a 
class of children before she is asked to take addi- 
tional college work in the summer. Perhaps her 
best opportunity in growth would be found in 
the help and suggestions she received from the 
superintendent who has observed her at work. 
After a year of teaching, I think, a few weeks of 
absolute rest or pleasant and useful travel would 
be more profitable than the same time spent by 
the teacher on postgraduate work in any insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

We hear quite a great deal of adverse criticism 
about poor discipline in our schools, some of 
which I am afraid is well founded and not with- 
out basis in fact. Where this is true, obviously, 
the fault lies somewhere in the organization itself 
and should be located and corrected. 

I do not believe, in most cases, that it is wholly 
the fault of the child and the teacher. I am con- 
vinced that in a large measure it is a weakness in 
the system in which they do their work. I do not 
think that the causes of disciplinary troubles can 
be confined to individual cases, but they are the 
result of the general atmosphere of the organiza- 
tion and require careful and scientific treatment. 

While an individual teacher may be incom- 
petent, or-a single child or even a small group 
may be troublesome because of a personal lack 
of adjustment or bad home conditions, a recur- 
rence of disciplinary cases is likely to be caused 
by other, more deep-seated causes. Certainly the 
teacher who returns to school from a vacation 
spent in college classrooms, and who is physically 
and mentally tired, cannot meet a class of young 
people under such unfavorable conditions, and 
make the personal contacts that would be con- 
ducive to proper respect and good order in the 
classroom. 

The only solution to disciplinary problems, I 
think, is to find and correct the trouble, and quit 
blaming the normal child and innocent teacher 
for conditions over which they have no control 
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Filmosound 
“Academy” 


Like all Filmosounds, 
now incorporates new 
Safe-lock Sprockets 
and constant-tension 
take-up.Whether you 
must serve large, 
medium, or smal! au- 
diences, with sound 
or silent film, there’s 
just the right pre. 
lector in the Bell & 





lowell line, preci- 
sion-built by the makers of Hollywood's 
professiona! movie equipment. 


New Bell & Howell SAFE-LOCK Sprockets 
Prevent the Cause of Film Damage 


Now, with a new, improved Filmosound, 
operation can be delegated with complete 
assurance that film won’t be damaged. 
For the new SAFE-LOCK Sprockets can’t 
be threaded other than correctly! Incor- 
rect procedure leaves the film outside the 
guard, out of contact with the sprocket 
teeth, where it can’t be torn. And once 
film is correctly threaded, it can’t jump 
the track. Thus Bell & Howell engineers 
have positively eliminated errors in 
threading—the last cause of film damage. 


HOW SAFE-LOCK SPROCKETS WORK 
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1. Put film approxi- 2. Flip the guard. . Release guard 


mapely in place on Film drops, engages ilm can’t = off 
Safe-lock p no By sprocket teeth. sprocket teeth. 


NEW FILM TAKE-UP 
further simplifies operation 


A new, self-compensating, constant-tension take- 
up further simplifies Filmosound operation, 
further protects film. Regardless of the size of 
the reel or how much film is on it, this new 
take-up automatically maintains exactly the 
proper pull. And it rewinds without twisting 
or other handling of belts. 


A B&H Visual Education Specialist Is Near You 








B&H Visual Education Specialists, distrib- 
uted as mapped, are fully informed, capable, 
ready to help you solve any school motion 
picture problem. This staff is but one expres- 
sion of Bell & Howell's complete service to 
schools, which also includes renting and sell- 
ing of films and supplying cameras and acces- 
sories as well as projectors. 


Use coupon for specialist’s service, for information 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, II. 


Please have your nearest Visual Education 
Specialist call to help me with this problem: 


Send details on projectors for ( ) sound film; 


( ) silent film. teniiines 

. ( ) n ; 

Send free 1940 list of ( ) 16 mm. silent films. 
Name 

School 

Address 


City.. State.. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 





_ ASB) 8-40 


BELL & HOWELL 
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“Seeing the Light” 

Moth millers flitting about the flame of a gas- 
light in Dist. 32 schoolhouse, near Columbus, 
Nebr., on June 21, 1940, broke the fragile mantle 
and plunged the schoolroom into darkness dur- 
ing the annual school meeting. 

The moths played an unscheduled part in a 
decision to equip the school building with electric 
lights, as the district voters were about to pass 
on that question when the lights were snuffed 
out. The balloting conducted with the aid of a 
flashlight, produced 24 votes “yes,” and 15 votes 
“no.” 

A commentator suggests that it takes all kinds 
of evidence to make some voters and some 
school-board members “see the light.” 


Pearly Gate Grammar 


There had been a train wreck and one of two 
traveling teachers felt himself slipping from life: 

Teacher (groaning, as he turned to his friend): 
Good-by, Tom. I’m done for. 

English Professor (sputtering): Don’t say that, 
old man. For heaven’s sake, don’t end your last 
sentence with a preposition.— Milcox Journal. 


Yes, Its Supervision 
First Wife: My husband is a public school 
supervisor. 
Second Wife: And what does a supervisor do? 
First Wife: Well, if we wives did it, they 
would call it nagging. 


Not Fair 


The proud mother of a promising son met 
some friends at a party. 

“By the way, Mrs. Wendt,” inquired one, “how 
did your boy get on in his last examination?” 

“Not well at all. They had the nerve to ask him 
about things that happened before he was born.” 
— The Lookout. 

Rebuke 

“Late again, Simpkins; how’s that?” asked the 
schoolmaster of a tardy scholar. 

“Please, sir, I got up late, and only left myself 
ten minutes to dress,” said the boy. 

“But I can dress comfortably in that time.” 

“Yes, sir; but I wash!” — Montreal Star. 


Based on Observation 


A schoolboy is credibly reported to have writ- 
ten the following: —“A passive verb is one in 
which the subject is the sufferer, such as ‘He was 
married to her.’” — Teachers World. 


Virtue! 

A teacher was giving his class a lecture on 
charity. 

“Willie,” he said, “if I saw a boy beating a 
donkey, and stopped him from doing so, what 
virtue would I be showing?” 

Willie (promptly): “Brotherly love!” 





Buying a Parrot 
Teacher: “Sure it won’t use bad language?” 
Shopkeeper: “I can’t go as far as that, lady. 
It might split an infinitive or two now and then.” 
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School Buyers ; News 


Paul Thornton Joins RCA Company 


Mr. Paul Thornton, a former member of the 
staff of the Louisiana Department of Education, 
has recently joined the educational department 
of the RCA Mfg. Company, in Camden, N. J. 
His duties will include the co-ordination of the 
educational department’s music activities with 
the distribution of RCA products, and with state 
music supervisors, and those in large metropolitan 
areas. 

Mr. Thornton, a graduate of the State Teach- 
ers’ College, in Emporia, and of Northwestern 
University, was formerly a teacher of music in 
Kansas. In 1938, he was appointed Assistant 
State Supervisor of Music in the State Depart- 
ment of Education of Louisiana. 


Safety in Bus Transportation 

The Superior Coach Company, Lima, Ohio, has 
issued a 16-page booklet entitled, “The American 
Way,” which outlines a complete safety program, 
one that takes in all of the phases of safety. It 
offers a program for better training of bus drivers, 
for instructing children how to board and leave 
the buses. Copies will be sent gratis to school 
authorities. 


Texas A. & M. College Cooks With Gas 

The illustration in the advertisement of the 
American Gas Association, page 16 of the July 
ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL, was incorrectly cap- 
tioned. The picture shows the large modern in- 
stallation of gas-fired ranges, broilers, fryers, and 
other cooking equipment, in the dininghall of the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. The 
gas ranges illustrated are Magic Chef and Gar- 
land, and not Vulcan ranges as indicated. 


New Holophane Luminous Indirect Lighting 


Unit 

The Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., has announced two luminous 
indirect lighting units, the Holophane No. S-5640, 
for use with a 500-watt silver bowl lamp, and 
the S-5630 unit for use with a 300-watt silver 
bowl lamp. 

These lighting units have a graceful contour, 
and impressive beauty, are smart in design and 
finish, and are architecturally correct as well as 
functionally sound. The use of these lights in- 
sures a wide spread of light on the ceiling with- 
out spots, streaks, harsh shadows, or even a 
cutoff. 

Complete information is available upon request. 


New Laboratory and Vocational Locks 

The National Lock Company, Rockford, IIL, 
has announced its new Rockford line of labora- 
tory and vocational equipment locks, the latest 
development in lock security, durability, and 
convenience of master-key features. 

The Rockford locks are of solid brass construc- 
tion, designed for laboratory use so they will not 
be affected by ordinary laboratory fumes and 
acids. Each of the locks is interchangeable. For 
convenience of installing, the housing of the lock 
is round. 





New National Drawer Lock 


Locks Nos. 253 and 259 may be used as drawer 
locks or as right- or left-hand door locks. Lock 
No. 256 is a sliding door lock. Complete informa- 
tion is available upon request. 
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New Uses for RCA Sound Projector 


The RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J, 
has issued a colorful booklet, describing the new 
RCA 16mm. motion-picture sound projector, and 
its unlimited applications to the educational field, 

The booklet points out the remarkable sim- 
plicity of the design and construction of the pro- 
jector, its moderate original cost, and its 
inexpensive maintenance. 

Among the important features of the projector 
are the stabilized sound, brilliant projection, 
portability, operating ease, two-speed operation 
for sound or silent films, standardized lamps and 
tubes. The booklet includes a list of important 
accessories such as screens, film splicers, micro- 
phone and turntable. 


Dunham “Downflo” Unit Heater 

A specially designed unit heater for industrial 
and school applications is announced by the C. 
A. Dunham Company. It is designed throughout 
for driving a large volume of heated air at rela- 
tively high velocity and low temperature down to 
working levels, making possible a_ heated air 
stream driven more directly floorward than is 
possible with horizontal-air-discharge heaters. 





Dunham “Downflo” Heater 


High cealings in gymnasiums and school shops, 
high clearances necessary for industrial equipment, 
over-doorway heat requirements, and small rooms 
where one unit only may be required, are typical 
of the conditions which this heater is designed to 
meet 

Descriptive and illustrated bulletin may be had 
upon application to the C. A. Dunham Company, 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 

New Victor Amplifier for Dual Projection 

The Victor Animatograph Corporation, Daven- 
port, Iowa, has announced its new model R 
amplifier, which permits regular theater con- 
tinuity for school shows without any break for 
changing reels. 





Dual Projector for School Use 


The Model R amplifier insures added flexibility 
and multiple use, and permits the use of twe 
sound projectors and as many as eight 12-in. or 
15-in. speakers. A flick of the change-over switch 
stops one projector and puts the other into opera 
tion with no loss of projector time. Another ad- 
vantage is that public-address equipment and 4 
record player can be used at the same time 
supplement the sound projector. 


New Kewanee Scottie Junior Boiler 
The Kewanee Boiler Corporation, Kewanee, 
Ill, has anounced a new “Scottie Junior” boilet, 
which is strongly constructed, economical in US 
and of a high degree of serviceable efficiency. 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 
Dudley Announces New Locks 

The three masterkeyed combination locks illus- 
trated are from the new line of Dudley locks 
just announced. As will be noticed, they have 
been redesigned in keeping with current indus- 
trial practice. 

The Dudley system of positive key control is 
made possible by the special key patented by 





Dudley Lock No. 
S-640 S-642 


Dudley Lock No. 


Dudley Lock Corporation and which cannot be 
duplicated by locksmiths. The key control be- 
comes positive due to the fact that it can be 
obtained only from its manufacturer. When 
keys have been called in there is no worry 
as to duplicates in the hands of unauthorized 
individuals. 

The masterkeyed locks 
illustrated are part of the 
complete line of Dudley 


locks. The _ balance _ in- 
cludes the combination 
bevel spring bolt locker 


lock; the square dead bolt, 
masterkeyed desk or cab- 
inet lock; the masterkeyed 
sliding door lock for cab- 
inets; and _ replacement 
cylinder locks for room 
doors. All the above locks 
can be masterkeyed by 
one patented Dudley key. 

The Dudley Lock Cor- 
poration at 325 N. Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill., will be pleased to send a 
catalog illustrating the new locks to any school 
executive requesting it. 





Dudley Padlock 
No. P-670 


New Self-Closing Inkwell 

The Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
announced a new type self-closing inkwell for 
use on a teacher’s desk, in the business office, or 
in a classroom where no previous provision for 
inkwells has been made. 

The Squires “perfection” self-closing inkwell is 
of durable construction, with a heavy Bakelite 
case, in modern design. It has no corners or 
crevices to collect dust and grime; constructed 
in three parts it is readily accessible for cleaning 
and refilling. 





Be ke 1 
New “Perfection” Self-Closing Inkwell 


The “perfection” inkwell has been designed to 
sll at a very low price. Its self-closing feature 
$ simple and positive; a glass ball allows self- 
sealing after each dip of the pen. 
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America Dramas 

In cooperation with the Association of School 
Film Libraries, E. 1. DuPont de Nemours Com- 
pany, sponsors of the Cavalcade of America 
broadcasts, will offer this fall disk recordings of 
twelve selected Cavalcade of America broadcasts 
to schools and educational institutions. 


Twelve Cavalcade of 


Announce Burroughs Budgetary Machine 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has announced a new “budgetary” 
adding machine, which is an inexpensive and 
compact desk bookkeeping machine, for use on 
various phases of school district government 
accounting, for school boards, and institutions. 

This machine may be used for preparing bud- 
get reports, and is useful for preparing detailed 
current statements. Among its mechanical ad- 
vantages are automatic dates, subtraction, auto- 
matic credit balance designation, and descriptive 
keys for printing special designations. The short- 
cut keyboard permits entire amounts and the 





Burroughs Budgetary Adder 


motor bar to be depressed in a single motion of 
the hand. 

Complete information may be obtained by 
writing to the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. 

















Built to stand the rigors of school usage... eco- 
nomical in the use of water... easy to keep clean 
. » these Crane school showers fit every require- 


ment of the modern school. 
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» a SERVICE THROUGH 
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OU’'LL be giving future house- 
7 che greater help with their 
kitchen problems of tomorrow, by 
installing these modern, step-saving 
Crane sinks in your home economics 
department. Why? Because Crane 
sinks embody the very latest findings 
in kitchen science... offering proved 
features that make the students’ efforts 


count tor most. 


In all other Crane school plumbing 
products, you'll find the same sound- 
ness of design, the same practical 
viewpoint: closets and lavatories that 
help to promote greater cleanliness, 
with special features that fit school 


needs exactly . showers that pro- 


vide a refreshing stream with a thrifty 
saving of water... drinking foun- 
tains that express the last word in 
hygienic protection. 

And Crane knows the hard service 
that school plumbing equipment must 
withstand... which is why Crane 
builds exfra durability into all its 
school plumbing products. 

A helpful Crane booklet, “The Im- 
portance of Sanitary Equipment in 
Schools,” gives valuable information 
about planning the school’s plumbing 


system merits of 


judging the 


various types of fixtures. A copy 


of this booklet is yours for the 


asking! Write for it today. 
CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING -HEATING+PUMPS 


. CHICAGO 


BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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